BRITAIN, AMERICA AND THE 
BALKANS 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


VERYONE is entitled to his own opinion about Greek affairs, and 

many people, especially those now responsible for British and 
American policy, have felt entitled at different times to more than one. 
Almost the only person who never deviated a millimetre from his first 
chosen position was the late King George II of the Hellenes. Perhaps he 
would have been all the better off for an occasional modification ; perhaps 
we all would; but certainly people who are now defending positions 
diametrically opposed to those which they maintained in 1944, especially 
British Socialists and American officials, would be doing the bewildered 
public a good turn if they admitted that they had changed their minds, 
instead of insisting or implying that not they but the facts have changed. 
For the facts have not changed ; and the most important thing to realise 
about Greece is that the fundamental issue to-day is exactly the same as 
it always has been since 1941. All that has materially happened since then 
is that a smoke-screen generated by the Communists, and sustained by 
the follies of their opponents, has in the last year or so been blown away : 
that is to say, the real issue in Greece between Communism and demo- 
cracy has at last been revealed behind the illusory issue between repub- 
licanism and monarchy. Most people nowadays have penetrated the 
illusion ; many may be tired of seeing it emphasised over and over again ; 
but the important point, which has never been properly emphasised, is 
that this penetration of the illusion on their part is the only material 
difference between the year 1948 in the history of Greek affairs and the 
intervening years since 1942. The whole change is subjective, not 
objective. 

The reason why this needs to be emphasised is that those who have 
undergone this subjective change expose themselves, by failing to recog- 
nise it as subjective, to a repetition of the Communists’ strategy. For 
such people, and especially those now responsible for British and 
American policy, believe that what occurred to change their minds was 
the growth, between approximately 1943 and 1945, of the Communist 
influence, hitherto inconsiderable, over the Left-wing organisation known 
as EAM/ELAS in Greece. They believe, in fact, that EAM/ELAS was 
once democratic and virtuous, but ‘became more and more Com- 
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munist ’? until it ended up as a fifth column. This belief involves a 
logical fallacy. The phrase ‘more and more Communist ’ is as strictly 
nonsensical as the phrase ‘more and more triangular’: a political 
organisation either is controlled by the Communists or it is not, just as a 
geometrical figure either has three angles or has not. This is the difference 
between the term ‘ Communist’ and the term ‘ Left-wing’; the latter 
admits of degree, but the former does not. The fallacy springs from 
confusing two meanings of the name EAM/ELAS : the leaders and the 
led. The led were and remained throughout, with few exceptions, plain 
Greeks indistinguishable from any others, who had no idea what was 
going on in their name over their heads ; the leaders were and remained 
throughout, with still fewer exceptions, either Communists or fellow- 
travellers who were always prepared, in the last resort, to acquiesce in 
the ‘Party Line.’ Disregarding the insignificant exceptions, as is 
imperative if the subject is to be discussed clearly at all, it may be said 
that neither the leaders nor the led ever changed an iota of their essential 
nature from the foundation of EAM/ELAS in September, 1941, to the 
present day. No useful meaning can therefore be attached to the phrase 
‘more and more Communist ’ as applied either to the leaders or the led. 
Those who accept the phrase merely invite further shocks, which they 
will get. The beginning of wisdom for them must be the realisation that 
no objective change whatever has modified the fundamental problem of 
Greece between 1941 and 1948. 
t» To give precision to this point, it is worth clearing up a few of the 
apparently material differences between 1941 and 1948 in Greece which 
might prima facie be considered to be exceptions. For instance, from 
1941 to 1944 the country was occupied by the enemy; from 1941 to 
1946 the principal responsibility for Greek affairs lay with the British 
Government ; and neither of those conditions exists any longer now. 
But these, and all lesser differences of the same kind, are superficialities 
irrelevant to the Greek problem itself. The change from British to 
American responsibility in 1947 did not in principle change even the 
policy pursued, still less the problem to which it was applied. Nor did 
the presence of the enemy in Greece in the years 1941-4 affect the 
intrinsic nature of the primary issue between Communism and democracy ; 
it only made it easier to misapprehend—for instance, by helping the 
Communists to disguise it behind the secondary issue between republic- 
anism and monarchy. The enemy thus helped to obscure and embitter 
.and intensify the problem, but their presence or absence made no differ- 
ence in principle to its essence: they did not transmute one sort of 
problem into another. In fact, by far the most important contribution 
of the enemy was simply to conceal truth, because under their occupation 
Greece was a closed book to those most interested in her future. It 
follows that insofar as the elimination of the enemy in 1944-5 constitutes 
a difference between 1941 and 1948, it is subsumed under the fundamental 


1 I quote the phrase from a defender of this view, Capt. Noel-Baker, M.P.; Greece: 
the Whole Story, p. 43. 
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difference already stated: it did not modify the facts, but only removed 
obstacles conducive to the misapprehension of the facts. The same could 
be shown to apply to any other apparent change over the intervening 
years. 

The importance of this is obvious. Since the only material difference 
between 1941 and 1948 is that at last the true issue has been disentangled 
from the false, it follows that the experience of 1941-4 can be used as an 
exact guide to the conduct of policy from 1948. Those who misread the 
facts over the earlier part of the period have been offered a fresh chance 
to re-read them in 1947-8, in circumstances somewhat worse in degree 
but not fatally altered in kind. The fresh chance raises at once the ques- 
tion, whether there is anything that can be done about the facts once 
they are correctly read. At first sight the answer seems to be No, any 
more than there is anything that can be done ‘about Julius Cesar crossing 
the Rubicon, and for the same reason : that it is too late. This conclusion 
needs to be carefully examined before it is passed, because a defeatist 
conclusion is-dangerously apt to prove true by the mere force of its own 
defeatism. But in this case the logic behind it is appallingly strong ; it 
is difficult to reject even with the best will in the world towards Greece. 
The natural basis of the defeatist argument is a process of elimination : of 
all the policies that have been tried or advocated in Greece for the last 
six years, not one can in retrospect be regarded as practicable, chiefly 
because the Communists were determined that every possible alternative 
should be proved bankrupt except their own. In my judgment, the 
elimination leaves only one method of procedure that could Jgically ever 
have produced a desirable result ; and that, according to the experts, was 
and is sechnically impossible. Nevertheless, I intend to examine it here, 
because in default of it there only remains the desperate hope that the 
catalogue of alternatives, to which the process of elimination applies, was 
in some unaccountable way incomplete. 

Generally speaking, all the possibilities which various British and 
American advocates have put forward, and which I shall not consider 
but regard as eliminated, have in common a fatal characteristic : they all 
entail, in the long run or the short, either resignation to anarchy or the 
surrender of absolute power in Greece to one faction. The faction 
chosen would naturally be that which the various advocates of policy 
happen to favour ; and that would naturally entail the violent opposition 
of every other faction, each encouraged by its private advocates. There 
is no Greek faction without some advocates abroad, and none that does 
not know the relative strength of itself and its rivals in this respect far 
better than the foreign authorities most concerned. The balance and 
fluctuation of these rivalries, especially between those enjoying British 
support and those enjoying American support, have influenced - the 
vagaries of Greek politics in recent years hardly less than the subtler 
interventions of the U.S.S.R. They are, in fact, crucial to the present 
thesis ; for what has always been needed from the Western Powers as an 
indispensable minimum is something of an entirely different order: not 
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this or that American or British policy for Greece, but an Anglo-American 
policy for the Balkans. The thesis to be defended here is that no policy 
describable by the former definition ever has had or ever will have the 
least chance of success ; but almost any policy describable by the latter 
definition would have a very high chance indeed of success. This is 
another way of saying that the imperative need has always been not a 
different policy, but a different method of devising policy: a new structural 
framework within which a policy might be developed, and outside which 
no policy can ever be developed. The /ogical foundation of this thesis is 
identical from 1941, when Britain held sole responsibility, to 1948, when 
the U.S.A. hold sole responsibility. Unfortunately, the sechnical weak- 
nesses of it are equally persistent. 

The reason why nothing would serve our Western purposes in Greece, 
except an Anglo-American policy for the Balkans as a whole, can be 
summed up in three propositions. The first is that there has been for 
many years an unambiguous rivalry in the Balkans between Western and 
Soviet influences ; the second is that the U.S.S.R. undoubtedly has a 
uniform policy for the Balkans as a whole ; the third is that this practice 
of the U.S.S.R. is logical and right. The first of these propositions I 
shall assume without argument, just as the Soviet Government has 
assumed it without argument for very much longer than most Americans 
or Englishmen have even suspected it; anyone who does not and 
cannot agree with this assumption should read no further. The second 
proposition is also not to be doubted : it was conveniently illustrated by 
The Times on February 6th by the publication of a map showing the 
complete system of treaties between the countries of Eastern Europe. 
The third proposition follows simply from the fact, which has been 
continuously neglected by us for the last hundred years, that there is no 
such thing as a clear-cut natural frontier, geographical, ethnographical, 
cultural or religious, anywhere south of the Danube. That Britain and 
America require a single common policy follows equally clearly from the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. has one. It has long been apparent, from the 
experience of the Axis in the years 1940-4, that the only possible counter 
to the U.S.S.R’s synthesising policy in the Balkans is not an atomising 
policy, but a rival synthesis. This conclusion may be cleared (not entirely 
hypocritically) of the taint of mere Power-politics by the conviction, 
common to Englishmen and Americans, that the state of affairs in the 
Balkans which would best suit the Balkan peoples is more or less identical 
with that which would best suit Britain and the U.S.A.; and this, 
whether true (as I believe it to be) or false, is at least unarguable. It is 
certainly not argued, but taken for granted, by a considerable proportion 
of the Balkan populations. This is true to some extent even of Roumania 
and Hungary and Serbia, but above all of Greece. The significance of 
it can be seen, if not statistically, at least by the study of the following 
approximate proportions. 

Most Greeks recognise that Greece cannot in present circumstances 
stand alone. A minute proportion still regard the Russians as their 
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traditional protectors, though only an infinitesimal proportion even of 
these associate that tradition with the contemporary manifestation of 
Russia as the U.S.S.R. A large proportion similarly look to the U.S.A., 
and another large proportion look to England ; but those two propor- 
tions, though perhaps about equal and certainly overlapping, are very 
far from identical. If they were to be combined, however, as Britain and 
the U.S.A. have so seldom allowed them to be, they would not only 
command the numerical majority of the Greek population, but would 
also certainly carry the rest with them, except the Communists and their 
fellow-travellers ; and the exception is unimportant, because the Com- 
munists are in any case equally the enemies of both, even when not 
combined. It may indeed be asserted without exaggeration that there is 
no conceivable policy which this overwhelming majority of the Greek 
people would not carry out if it were put to them jointly with indivisible 
determination by the American and British Governments. It is only 
when one of those two governments advises, and the other hums and 
haws in the background, that every policy breaks down. In these circum- 
stances it seems at first sight inexplicable that there has never yet been 
such an integration of Anglo-American policy in Greece, still less in the 
rest of the Balkans. 

There are two answers to the enigma. One is that several attempts 
towards an Anglo-American policy, at least in Greece, were made 
between 1941 and 1948: excluding the activities of UN as a whole, the 
four most important were the Allied Military Mission to the Greek 
Guerillas in 1943-4, the organisation known as Military Liaison (ML) 
which preceded UNRRA in 1944-5, the Allied Mission for Observing 
the Greek Elections (AMFOGE) in 1946, and the Currency Committee 
established to help control Greece’s inflationary problem in the same 
year. The second answer, which partly derives from the experience of 
the foregoing, is that the technical objections to such integration appear 
to be in the long run insuperable. The appearance of insuperability is 
not, in my opinion, entirely convincing. Personal experience, which 
covers two of the four instances cited above, inclines me to believe that 
Anglo-American integration has not in fact been proved impracticable in 
Greece (nor, a fortiori, in the rest of the Balkans), and that lack of imagina- 
tion and of determination, first on one side, then on the other, and often 
on both, have been the principal reasons why those encouraging examples 
have not been exploited and multiplied. However, the technical diffi- 
culties, which have militated against an Anglo-American policy for the 
Balkans as a unit, certainly deserve sympathetic consideration. 

Both in the earlier and the later periods into which the years 1941-8 
naturally fall, the difficulties may be summed up roughly under three 
heads ; and the three roughly correspond to each other in each case. 
They militated partly against the achievement of a homogeneous policy 
for the Balkans as a whole, whether by Britain or the U.S.A.; partly 
against the principle of Anglo-American integration as such ; and partly 
against the application of the latter to the former. In the early period, 
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the three difficulties were firstly that Britain could not afford a uniform 
policy for the Balkans as a whole ; secondly that the American Govern- 
ment found itself unable to accept the responsibility, even if a share in 
it had been offered ; thirdly that the Balkans were already occupied by a 
foreign power. 

The significance of the first difficulty is twofold. Britain could not 
afford a homogeneous policy for the Balkans both in the sense that His 
Majesty’s Government could not afford to antagonise the U.S.S.R. in 
that area, and in the sense that the pre-war régimes of the Balkan countries, 
which were essentially heterogeneous, could not constitutionally be 
abolished at will. These two senses merged into each other; for the 
Soviet Government, which had already decided by 1941 that the Balkans 
were to become a Soviet preserve, at once set about a synthesising policy 
through the Communist Resistance in each country, while Britain was 
left with the embarrassing custody of the pre-war régimes evicted by the 
Germans : an embarrassment which neither hospitality nor constitutional 
orthodoxy permitted His Majesty’s Government to disown. These 
régimes, being themselves the product of Balkan separatism, could not 
be used as the material of a rival synthesis ; this became obvious from 
the experience of the abortive Greco-Yugoslav Treaty of January 1942. 


Britain was thus debarred from the only logical policy partly by the . 


Soviet Government’s anticipation of it, and partly by the inadaptability 
to it of the recognised Balkan régimes. 

The significance of the second difficulty was also twofold. When 
Britain was expelled from the Balkans in 1941, the U.S.A. were not yet in 
the war and could share no political responsibility there; when the 
Balkans were liberated, American opinion was far too suspicious of 
British intentions to accept responsibility. It was only between those 
dates that an integration of policy might have been possible ; but such 
integration was hindered on both sides not only by the first difficulty 
already discussed, but also by the third difficulty of German occupation. 
The occupation was so complete that almost nothing could be accurately 
ascertained about conditions in the Balkan countries, except the dis- 
concerting fact that they had practically ceased to exist as they were 
known before the war. The British and American Governments therefore 
came independently to the conclusion that no po/itical decisions about 
the Balkans could be made till after the war ; but unfortunately, because 
they both failed to recognise the implication that in that case no military 
action must be taken in the Balkans either during the occupation, they 
each proceeded to further steps that were not only independent but 
inconsistent. That neither of them could have a constructive policy, so 
long as the Balkans lay in German hands, was tantamount to their having 
two separate policies. 

After the great. shift of responsibility from Britain to the U.S.A. in 
1946-7, the difficulties continued, mutatis mutandis, to be of very much 
the same kind. It was still true that Britain could not afford a Balkan 
policy, in the rather different sense that it now proved impossible to 
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maintain the commitments of a first-class power on a third-class income. 
That was why the shift of responsibility took place. On the other hand, 
the second of the previous difficulties was simply inverted : the U.S.A.’s 
reluctance to share any of the responsibility was repiaced, with charac- 
teristic generosity but scarcely less danger, by a determination to take it 
all. Finally, almost the whole of the Balkans remained, as in the earlier 
period, under foreign domination. This third and last of the difficulties 
was in each case, if any was, the insuperable one ; for it is obvious that 
the first two, although insuperable within the two periods to which they 
applied, were both of negligible force at the moment of transition. In 
1946, that is to say, Britain was ceasing to be unable to afford a Balkan 
policy in the old diplomatic sense, and barely beginning to be-unable to 
afford it in the new financial sense; simultaneously the U.S.A. were 
abandoning the practice of twisting the lion’s tail in Greece, without 
having yet claimed the entire lion’s share of the burden; the technical 
difficulties in the way of an Anglo-American policy had reached their 
nadir and not yet begun to climb towards a new zenith; and the last 
entirely favourable opportunity for integration was offered. The offer 
was available earlier, and is certainly not yet closed: the financial and 
political difficulties of integration, for instance, could still be overcome, 
as they have been largely overcome quite recently in Germany. But it is 
doubtful whether a more favourable opportunity will recur in any circum- 
stances less cataclysmic than a third world war. 

The final difficulty common to every period of the years 1941-8, that 
all or most of the Balkans lie under foreign domination, remains in any 
case. This is the crucial challenge, to which the Western Powers must 
respond or succumb. Whatever policy may be devised in Greece, 
whether by both Western Powers or by the U.S.A. alone, might as well 
not begin as not expand ; for no single country in South-East Europe, 
as the Soviet Government well knows, can be successfully treated as an 
isolated unit. Soviet policy will therefore continue to aim at the incor- 
poration of Greece into the rest of the Balkans, and will expect the con- 
verse policy to be pursued by the U.S.A. The American Government 
will find itself either obliged to do so, or to withdraw even from Greece. 
It has the means to carry out a Balkan policy, in the form of what its 
enemies call ‘economic imperialism’; it has the genius to devise a 
Balkan policy, in the form of what its people calls ‘ the American way of 
life’; but these alone cannot ensure success even in Greece, still less in 
the rest of the Balkans, so long as the sympathies in those countries which 
lie with the West are divided between America and Britain. If the two 
Western Powers cannot work together in the Balkans in a perfect com- 
munity of interests and responsibilities despite all difficulties, then they 
should stop throwing good money after bad and get out. 

To achieve such an integration of Anglo-American policy in the 
Balkans as a whole entails first putting the clock back and then—what is 
far more important—putting it forward. Putting the clock back is not 
as difficult as it seems, for the reason stated in my first paragraph ; that 
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there has been no material change in the intrinsic nature of the problem 
since it first became acute. It is not impossible for those now responsible 
for British and American policy to acknowledge their mistakes and start 
again, though it is unlikely that they will. Putting the clock forward, 
however, is another matter. What it entails is a first step towards that 
political unity of the world which is the dream of so many enthusiasts. 
A common foreign policy of two sovereign states is something very much 
more than the parallel foreign policy which they have sometimes been 
willing to consider; for with it a fraction of national sovereignty is 
resigned. Yet it is perhaps not a fantastically incredible step from the 
bi-partisan foreign policy, which both the U.S.A. and Britain have to 
some extent achieved, to a bi-national foreign policy: a policy which, 
carried one day to its logical extreme, would blessedly cease to be 
‘ foreign.” Whether incredible or not, however, one thing about it is to 
my mind certain: so far as the relations of the U.S.A., Britain, Greece 
and the Balkans are concerned, it is and has always been the only con- 
ceivable chance. 
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CHINA: THE VIRUS AND THE 
VACCINE 


By Tony Gibson 


OMPROMISE has always been one of the most important factors 

in Chinese life. When a merchant buys or sells he feels-that the 
transaction loses much of its virtue if there is no bargaining. The final 
compromise between the offers of the two parties represents the hopes of 
neither. But it still signifies the right and proper issue to the argument. 
Nor is this a question merely of the respect of one side for the bargaining 
powers of the other. The Chinese have always cherished a love of 
compromise for its own sake. It is part of the pragmatism which has 
moulded their traditions for many centuries. The attitude found typical 
expression in the semi-feudal wars which through the ages have dissipated 
but never quite exhausted Chinese energies. When two opposing feudal 
armies faced each other and there was a clear disparity between them, the 
accepted convention was for the smaller group to leave the battlefield. 
Their opponents meanwhile would keep their part of the bargain by 
allowing a breathing space during which their enemies might thus admit 
their defeat and retire without bloodshed. 

Just now China seems to have reached a climax in the war of extremes. 
Within the last six months there have been three major clashes between 
great armies fighting all out. In none of these was there any remnant of 
the old tradition of polite withdrawal by the weaker side. In Manchuria 
the Nationalist Armies fought their way northwards up the railway line 
and last August extracted a Pyrrhic victory from the Communists in the 
Battle of Szepingkai. In Shantung Province another Nationalist 
offensive has thrust upwards into the Kiaotung Peninsula and aims at 
cutting off the last Communist access to the sea. In Honan and west 
Shangtung Provinces there was a concerted Nationalist attempt to break 
across the Yellow River which now stretches diagonally south-west 
across the North China Plain until it bends westward near the key city of 
railway communications at Chengchow. But the tide of war does not 
behave in China with the massive certainty that one is used to expect 
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from the campaigns of the West. Each one of these major Nationalist 
offensives has disappeared, changed to stalemate. In Manchuria the 
Communists have revived their anti- Japanese tactics and have surrounded 
each of the Nationalist ‘ hedgehog ’ towns so that enormous numbers of 
Nationalist troops are immobilised whilst the Communist writ runs 
through the surrounding countryside. In Shantung there has been a 
Communist break-through as a result of which marauding guerilla 
armies have not only crossed the line of the Yellow River, but have reached 
the Yangtse to fight one indecisive battle within thirty miles of Hankow. 
The Nationalists have had relatively greater success in their efforts to 
mop up the Communist held north-east coast line, but even here it 
appears that their offensive is bogging down. Meanwhile the loudly 
proclaimed capture of the Communist capital of Yenan which was taken 
by the Nationalists in March of last year has been made to recoil upon the 
Nationalist Armies in a way typical of the Fabian tactics of the Com- 
munists. The Nationalists hold a long narrow salient in barren territory 
and for reasons of prestige have had to leave many of their troops as 
garrison. Now comes news that the Communists have cut the salient 
and Yenan is fast becoming one more beleagured Nationalist island 
within a Communist sea. 

Many observers believe that neither of the military forces in China is 
powerful enough to achieve a final crushing victory on all fronts. The 
Nationalists are well equipped with American arms and munitions which 
the Communists lack. The Communists can depend on popular support 
in the areas of their guerilla activity, which so far the Nationalists have 
not inspired. They have hopes of Russian support if American aid is 
intensified. Meanwhile both sides seem committed to warfare @ /’outrance. 

Across an area as wide as Europe there is no security of livelihood, 
and little security for life. On either side the peasants are conscripted 
into militia units, and although public opinion tends to approve this on 
the Communist side, there is little alacrity on the part of those who have 
to serve. Atrocity follows atrocity and both sides claim that they are 
only retaliating. The industry of the country is gradually being strangled, 
Within the Communist zone there have been attempts to insulate the 
area against the trade recession which is going on outside the Nationalist 
territory. But you cannot pursue a very ambitious autarchy unless there 

-are available within your territory the skilled technicians and the factory 
resources which at present the Communists lack. On the Nationalist side 
the constant depredations of enemy guerillas have meant that no single 
line of communications in the upper half of China has remained undis- 
turbed for the passage of trade for more than a few months at a 
time. 

The intensity of the war is not alone responsible for the crisis which 
Nationalist China now faces. For many years there has been a tradition 
of undisputed economic and political jobbery within the Nationalist 

Government and the Kuomintang Party which it represents. Obviously 

their opponents, the Communists, have made full play in their propaganda 
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with this situation. But it is not merely Communist vituperation. 
Ministerial corruption has been a running sore in China’s body politic for 
many years. During the war against Japan the Allies felt it necessary to 
gloss over matters for the sake of Allied unity. The American ‘ Vinegar 
Joe’ Stilwell relinquished his position as head of the American Forces 
in China mainly because he felt that this ostrich policy would do more 
harm than good. 

It is not only the outside world that has been denied the truth about 
China, or at best supplied with a distorted, partial version. There has 
been a systematic suppression of ideas at home. This has had disastrous 
effect on the educated official community which on many other matters 
can be enlightened. A friend writes of a conversation he had with a 
senior social service official who had been educated in England and was 
a man of considerable culture. My friend mentioned the name of 
Professor Fei Hsiao T’ung, one of China’s greatest contemporary 
scholars. His companion replied very abruptly, ‘ But he’s a liberal.’ 
That finished the argument. The man and his reputation were alike 
dismissed from further consideration. 

Now the facts can no longer be hidden. We are getting the truth 
about the situation even in the mouths of those most sympathetic to the 
Generalissimo. General Wedemeyer has just completed his ‘ fact- 
finding ’ mission in China. The report he has made to President Truman 
is so devastating in its findings that it is not to be made public. Some 
indication of its contents is given by General Wedemeyer’s public state- 
ment on quitting China, in which he castigated the ‘ incompetent and/or 
corrupt officials that now occupy many positions of authority in the 
Government.’ The representative of one state does not make accusations 
of this kind about the composition of a friendly government without 
having abundant reason for his assertions. 

Economics have kept abreast of the political drive down the road to 
ruin. Gold bar manipulations have been rife among the leaders of the 
banking interests in Nanking and Shanghai, and a recent scandal involved 
prominent members of the Government Finance Ministry. For decades 
the ‘ first families ’ of the Nationalist Party, men like Chen Li Fu, and the 
Generalissimo’s brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, have amassed enormous 
fortunes which certainly did not accrue merely from honest politics, 
There has been a trade recession as a result of which many of the smaller 
factories in the industrial zones of the coast have closed down. Under- 
lying all is the enormous and accelerating inflation. In the 1920’s the 
Chinese dollar was five times the value of the American dollar. With the 
outbreak of the Civil War and the six successive campaigns of the 
Generalissimo against the Communists its value dropped until by 1937 
it stood at one-fifth of the American dollar. When the writer first entered 
China in 1945 the prevailing rate was 1,000 Chinese dollars to one 
American dollar. Now the rate is 93,000. The old stories of workers in 
Germany taking wheelbarrows to collect their salaries have been 
surpassed and still the inflation continues. 
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* Ch’ing was an absolute monarchy, and as such the concentration of power, 
legislative, administrative and judicial—was considered indispensible ; but too 
much concentration and too much unrestricted use or abuse of power, 
supplemented by applications of emergency measures . . . often leads to 
conflicts, revolts and revolutions.’ 


This is the peroration of an article called ‘ The Downfall of Ch’ing ’ 
which has attracted a good deal of notice in the Chinese Press recently. 
Its writer is obviously not primarily concerned with the events of the 
Ch’ing Empire—over 2,000 years before the founding of the Chinese 
Republic. His article is everywhere taken as an anticipation of the fate 
of the Republic to-day. From almost every point of view Nationalist 
China appears at a nadir in her fortunes. Yet at this time of greatest 
danger and deepest depression latent and hitherto unsuspected reserves of 
self-regeneration have begun to appear. Paradoxically at a time when 
every issue has demonstrated the apparent impossibility of reconciliation, 
it is at this moment that the old traditions of Chinese compromise begin 
to assert themselves. 

The students of China may be no less prone than their elders to vary 
between extremes of ruthless action and passive acquiescence, but not 
always. From time to time in the past they have shown that they are 
aware of the challenge of leadership which has always been implicit in 
China’s veneration of its educated classes. In 1911 it was through the 
enthusiastic support of students that the message of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was 
brought home to China’s millions. Their response was organised to a 
pitch of action which overthrew the decadent empire of the Manchus and 
placed Dr. Sun at the head of a ‘ New China.’ Again it was the students 
who were active in 1926. It was their ardour which effected the organisa- 
tion of ordinary illiterate people and enabled them to combine in over- 
throwing or at least restricting the powers of the war lords who were 
still exacting feudal obedience in every province they governed. 

Now once again the students have come to China’s rescue. They 
have dared to protest against the continuation of the Civil War and the 
corruption which has invaded every department of civil as well as military 
government. They have done this in spite of political intimidation by the 
Nationalists, in spite of the menace of the concentration camps, in spite of 
kidnapping and beatings-up by political police. The apparatus of 
political repression in China has derived much from the example and 
precept of totalitarianism in the West. The Nationalist Government has 
for long relied upon its ‘ Youth Army’ to provide spies and political 
rowdies with which to bolster up the Government and extend its rule 
in a manner closely comparable to that of the Hitler Jugend. The 
foreigner finds more varieties of police than he is easily able to distinguish, 
but it is clear enough that each one has, in varying degree, political as well 
as civic duties. In many areas remote from fighting, such as Shanghai, 
martial law has been in force for years and the power wielded by ruth- 
less and bigoted army commanders has little curbing from the civil 
government. 
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Since April of last year students in every university city in China 
have come on to the streets in their thousands. They are appealing over 
the heads of the politicians to the ordinary people of China to stop the 
Civil War. Their protests have been made in the face of armed police 
force, ruthlessly wielded. It is continuing even though many of the 
universities themselves are surrounded with barbed-wire and menaced by 
machine-gun pickets. 

After the first clash between the student movement and the Nationalist 
Government in May and June there was a temporary lull while both sides 
regrouped their forces. The Generalissimo sent a wreath to the funeral 
of the students killed by his police. There were appeals for ‘ self-control ” 
and ‘ sympathetic restraint’ and it was notable that these appeals were 
directed to the recipients of the violence rather than the army and the 
police and party strong men who dispensed it. But now the time for 
crocodile tears is apparently over. News comes this month of renewed 
shootings and arrests. The battle is on once more. Yet the most out- 
standing characteristic of the students is not their courage and tenacity, 
great though these have been. Rather it is their tolerance. They have 
taken their stand between the two extremes that are tearing China to 
pieces. Their appeal is in terms of the old Chinese tradition of compro- 
mise. But it is a militant crusading spirit which animates this appeal. It 
is not the tired and disillusioned desire for peace at any price, but a 
challenge to stop the war of attrition in order that a new struggle for the 
economic and moral reconstruction of the country may begin. 

This capacity for constructive leadership has been strikingly illustrated 
by the change that this student movement has undergone since July. 
Until then student agitation was preoccupied with grievances—the 
increased cost of living, the interference of the Government with their 
studies, the diversion of money from the educational budget to the war 
budget, the decay of civil liberties everywhere. Now the students are 
concerned not with complaints so much as with remedies. Necessarily 
the first remedy is the conclusion of the war and the replacement of the 
present Government by a coalition of the moderates of both Left and 
Right. But the students are attempting something more fundamental 
than this. They have decided on three main lines of work. The first, 
which was beginning even in May of last year, is to make advances once 
more to the peasant population and to revive the old tradition of ‘ mass 
education.’ Students are going out into the villages to begin at the very 
bottom of the ladder with teaching the first few characters to illiterate 
farmers. They carry with them a message which is very germane to the 
economic situation in China to-day. They are trying to develop the idea 
of self-help expressed through co-operative rural industries. This 
movement is at its beginning so far as the students are concerned, 
although there has been for a decade a less idealistic industrial co-operative 
movement that was sponsored mainly in order to provide supplies for the 
army against the Japanese. But the students are going back to the first 
principles. They have begun by themselves setting to work to produce 
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goods which they can sell on the streets to help student funds. Their 
message is always in terms of the larger issue. China must be self- 
supporting, depend no longer on foreign commercial exploitation. The 
most striking results of this gospel have appeared in the last few months 
in most of the larger university cities. The students have not only gone 
into the streets to sell the goods they have made themselves. They have 
approached the Chinese merchants in each city and agreed with them to 
sell their goods for them and divide the middleman’s profits between the 
student funds and the merchants. In coastal cities like Shanghai foreign 
shops have emptied of their customers almost overnight. Everywhere 
people are listening to the student message: ‘ Buy Chinese! Even if the 
goods are of poorer quality. That is the only way we can build up an 
independent Chinese commerce.’ The effect of this campaign has been 
profound. In the space of a few weeks, the students have raised, by their 
own efforts, enough money to maintain themselves at their universities in 
spite of the decision of the Government to penalise all those in opposition 
by cancelling their grants. Moreover, the non-political merchant class is 
gradually being won to the cause of ‘ The Government of the Middle 
Way.’ Although economic nationalism is probably the main appeal so 
far as the merchant class is concerned it is more than counterbalanced by 
the wider and more altruistic appeal which the student movement makes 
to the democratic liberal groups in China. In this the lead that youth 
has given is being followed, albeit hesitantly, by age and experience. 
Formerly browbeaten and intimidated liberal politicians, such as those of 
the Democratic League, and the New China Party, have publicly given 
their support to the students. Teachers, professors, even Government 
officials, have begun to make common cause with the new apostles of 
national regeneration. 

So far this war within a war continues unpublicised. Even within 
China is it but little known. Newspapers have been suspended, journa~ 
lists have been imprisoned, politicians kidnapped or placed under house 
arrest. But from a score of scattered observers the news still leaks 
through that the struggle continues. The opposing aspirants to military 
power continue to bleed China white. But there are regenerative forces 
within the body politic which are gradually revitalising the country’s 
blood stream. Whilst the world outside looks on this, internecine 
conflict between the virus of war and the vaccine of moral regeneration 
continues. 
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MR. BEVIN AND THE BALANCE OF 
POWER 


By F. A. Voigt 


HE formula ‘ Balance of Power’ has only one meaning and 

never had another. Whenever one Power or coalition of Powers 
has attempted to dominate Europe it has been necessary for Great Britain 
to form a counter-coalition to frustrate the attempt. Coalition and 
counter-coalition—that, and nothing else, is the ‘ Balance of Power’, the 
condition of British security in the past, present, and future. 

It is conceivable that a Power aspiring to the domination of the 
European mainland might be well-disposed towards Great Britain: it 
might even wish to share the world with her. This is what seems to have 
been Hitler’s wish, at least for a time. But if one Power is master of 
Europe, it is in a strategic position to make itself master of these islands 
and, if it is well-disposed to-day, it may not be so to-morrow. No 
British Government conscious of its responsibilities can afford to rely 
on the apparent friendliness of a continental master-power. That is why 
no assurances of friendly intention—even when such assurances may have 
been sincere—have deterred Great Britain from going to war when there 
was no other way of averting the subjugation of Europe. 

Mr. Bevin, speaking in the House of Commons on January 22nd, 
referred to the Balance of Power as an ‘ old-fashioned conception.’ It 
matters nothing that a ‘ conception’ be ‘ old-fashioned ’ provided it be 
sound. If it be unsound, let it be discarded—but only then. Mr. Bevin 
said that ‘as an aim’ the Balance of Power ‘ should be discarded as 
soon as possible.’ If Europe is no longer threatened by the domination 
of one Power, the Balance of Power, as an ‘ aim’ can of course be dis- 
carded—provided it be resumed as soon as there is the faintest prospect 
that the threat be renewed. 

The formula ‘ Balance of Power’ has been discredited by those who 
have tried to promote substitutes such as collective security, disarmament, 
or a state of universal brotherhood in a socialist world. But the sub- 
stitutes have proved worse than worthless. Collective security and dis- 
armament, or at least the limitation of armaments, enabled Germany to 
make her preparations for the domination of Europe. They helped to 
bring on the Second World War which the Balance of Power could 
certainly have averted. As for Socialism, it has shown itself eminently 
capable of aggression. The Germany that went to war in 1939 was a 
Socialist State. To-day there is one Power, and one only, that threatens 
the world with war—the Soviet Union, a Socialist State. And when 
Socialism was not aggressive, it was pacific to such an excess that it 
became a powerful aid to foreign aggressors. As a promoter of inter- 
national peace it was completely impotent. 

To-day Great Britain has a Socialist Government and however 
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socialistic its home policy may be, its foreign policy cannot be socialistic. 
Great Britain has one overriding interest in foreign affairs—that the 
Balance of Power be restored. This is a matter of life and death. And 
Mr. Bevin knows it. That is why, while professing to be critical of the 
‘conception,’ as he called it, he declared for the reality of the Balance of 
Power. 

‘If,’ he said, in the same speech, ‘a policy is pursued by any one 
Power to try and dominate Europe by whatever means, direct or indirect 

. one is driven to the conclusion that it will inevitably lead again to 
another world-war.’ Such a ‘ policy’ is being ‘ pursued ” to-day by the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps Mr. Bevin went too far when he said that the 
pursuit ‘ will inevitably lead to another world-war,’ for this is as much as 
to say that another world-war is inevitable. But it will indeed be inevit- 
able if the pursuit is sustained. It will certainly be sustained unless 
the Balance of Power is restored, for there is nothing except the Balance 
of Power that could conceivably stop it. 

And this is what is being done to-day. The Balance of Power is 
being restored. The Anglo-American alliance and the prospective 
“ Western Union ’ are in the nature of a counter-coalition. 

The Soviet Union has succeeded in making itself master of about one- 
third of Europe, including the central European industrial area and the 
Balkans (except Greece). She therefore commands one of the most 
important industrial and one of the most important strategic positions 
in all Europe. Will it be possible to remove the menace to all Europe as 
long as Russia commands these two positions ? Obviously it will not. 

Mr. Bevin spoke of the ‘ unity of Europe.’ He did not say precisely 
what he meant by ‘ unity.” He is no more explicit on that point than Mr. 
Churchill. But whatever European ‘unity’ may mean, it cannot mean 
the present division of Europe in two distinct regions, of which one is 
rapidly ceasing to be European, in so far as it is being transformed into 
an extension of the Soviet Union. Does ‘ United Europe’ mean a free 
association between all the European States? It is hard to see how it 
could mean anything else—and how Mr. Bevin and Mr. Churchill could 
wish it to mean anything else. Mr. Bevin said he believed that ‘ in the 
end we shall achieve a proper organisation of Central Europe,’ and, 
referring specifically to Eastern Europe, ‘ we shall pursue a course which 
will seek to re-unite Europe.’ If these words have a meaning—and 
coming from Mr. Bevin, they surely have, as they would have if they 
came (as indeed they might) from Mr. Churchill, they mean the liberation 
of Central and Eastern Europe, and, therefore the end of the Russian 
domination which, to-day, extends from the Arctic to the Greek border, 
and westward into the heart of Germany. 

How is this work of liberation to be achieved ? That is a question 
for British and American statesmanship to answer—not perhaps in words, 
but in policies and deeds during the next few years. It is, however, the 
question, and all talk about ‘ European Unity’ that does not bear this 
question in mind and does not prepare the answer to this question is but 
pharisaical fustian. 
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THE PENINSULA AND 
LATIN AMERICA—II 


SPAIN: THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
By E. G. de Caux 


VERYTHING comes to him who waits, say the English prosaic- 

ally. The Moors put it more pungently: have enough patience 
and you will see the corpse of your enemy carried by. 

Spain’s long isolation is coming to a close. For nigh twelve years 
Spain, while being of Europe has been secluded from Europe, living a 
life of semi-isolation both morally and physically. First there were the 
all but three years of Civil War waged with a fierceness that left small 
scope for mercy. Then followed six long years of the isolation neutrality 
and its half-brother non-belligerency entails. Finally ensued a period of 
ostracism, now in its third year, during which prejudice in one light or 
another is dying down as events fall into a clearer historical perspective, 
one might almost say as the fog of wars lift. 

How ridiculous appears to-day the Polish puppet’s charge proferred 
in the Assembly of Nations, that Spain constitutes a danger to the peace 
of the world. Spain, an impoverished nation, bereft of modern armament 
or the means to manufacture it, rich only in pride of history and a spirit 
of independence. A Spaniard will tell you that the boot is on the other 
foot and that it is the world that is threatening the peace in Spain, which, 
indeed, is nearer the truth. 

Spain finds herself once more, as has happened time and again in 
history, the odd man out, a survival, an anachronism. 

A Police State in the midst of a post-war democratic world, she is, 
with Portugal, governed on principles rejected to-day throughout Europe 
by all nations this side of the Iron Curtain. A one-Party régime based on 
absolute obedience to the Aierarcas appointed by the Caudillo in each 
department of a rigorous vertical syndical machine that controls every 
class of activity, but which in return for this discipline and obedience 
assures the absence of social strife, a wage level and a degree of social 
service such as the Spanish worker never enjoyed before. 

For many Spaniards such constraint is irksome to a degree, but it 
has brought to a country long rent by faction the immense advantages of 
tranquillity. So that the nation to-day presents a spectacle of order and 
relative well-being in favourable comparison not only to anything in the 
past twenty years but to the present state of many far bigger nations. 

Is this painfully secured peace to be jeopardised by the re-introduction 
at a behest from abroad, of a ‘ democracy ’ that failed so ignominiously 
in Spain ? ‘ No,’ chorus the circles desiring law and order which stretch 
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beyond the immediate supporters of General Franco to include, at this 
juncture, many former liberals, republicans and socialists. That is the 
explanation of the rally against the UNO resolution 1946 and the relief 
felt at the UNO resolution 1947. 

No member-nation proposed intervention against Portugal or Russia. 
So why against Spain? The ‘ Spanish problem’ can wait. There are 
others more urgent to engage the attention of the United Nations, believe 
the Spaniards. But Franco, during the Civil War, incurred the enmity 
of the men of Moscow. This brings us back to the Polish puppet’s 
discreditable and now discredited proposal ; for if there are two peoples, 
both paladins of Christendom, fitted to march hand and hand in Europe, 
they are Catholic Poland and Catholic Spain, now thus strangely opposed 
by Fate. 

During the last years of the War, when parachuted allied officers 
were freely promising maquisard brigades of Spaniards in France ultimate 
help to deliver their country from Franco, and later when the General’s 
flatteries of Hitler and Mussolini, recalled by Sir Samuel Hoare and other 
memorialists, were still ringing in the disgusted ears of English, French 
and Americans, it looked as if the Franco régime could hardly survive. 
Yet it stands to-day stronger than ever. ‘ Pay less attention to my words 
and give more value to my acts,’ said General Franco to an expostulating 
Ambassador. Certainly, Mr. Churchill while Prime Minister paid a 
handsome tribute to the General’s conduct at the time of the North- 
African landing. With it and President Roosevelt’s effusive letter in his 
pocket, General Franco has been sitting pretty ever since. (His are often 
silent achievements, as when he secured that prompt evacuation of the 
Peninsula by the German and Italian contingents serving in Spain. The 
Civil War ended in April 1939; the World War began in September. 
It was by a thus narrow margin of months that an Axis occupation of the 
Peninsula was eluded. How often, later, must the German and Italian 
High Command have cursed that lost opportunity. Incidentally, also, it 
was a near shave for Stalin to be saved the humiliation of having to 
abandon the Spanish republicans to make his calculated peace with 
Hitler.) 

Now Stalin’s hostility. is doing the rest. His ill-inspired puppet’s 
preposterous suggestion, too obviously trumped up, gave the show away. 
UNO’s half-hearted condemnation, subsequently, only served—as 
explained above—to whip up Spanish patriotism and rally the nation 
round the Chief of State. 

UNO?’s attitude softened. General Franco’s remains as resolute as 
ever. His heart must have leapt when the Americans committed them- 
selves in Greece and his soldier’s mind grasped the consequences for the 
Power guarding the gate of the Mediterranean ; his power. Since then 
the resolute way the United States Government is going forward, not 
only in Greece but in Turkey and Italy, bodes well for ‘ Franco ’- 
American relations in the near future. Americans are realists. General 
Franco is not only a realist but an opportunist and one of the shrewdest at 
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that, as Hitler found out to his cost not only on the Bidasoa. So it would 
not be surprising to find that General Franco is aiming at obtaining the 
advantages of the Marshall Plan without queuing up. Will he succeed ? 

It is a paradoxical situation ; Europe riven in twain and the Peninsula, 
with its place clearly marked by race and civilisation in the Western bloc, 
yet estranged by political prejudice ! 

While the nations have been waiting for Spain to ‘ democratise,’ as a 
preliminary to closer relations, events marched relentlessly forward. 
There have been no signs of a crack in General Franco’s wall. Among 
the Spanish exiles abroad, despite the urgent need for union, divisions 
remain rife. The same is the case among the Monarchists. So the figure 
indisputably dominating the Spanish scene remains the Caudillo, intent 
on consolidating the Estado Espafiol, based onthe efforts of the Spaniards 
themselves, under his egis, with what help he can find. At this critical 
juncture affinities of race and ideals have combined to provide opportune 
aid. So General Peron is proving a powerful friend. The Treaty signed 
with Argentina in October 1946 is helping Spain to tide over a difficult 
period by assuring basic food supplies until such time as long-term 
Economic Development plans mature. 

In Spain as in almost every country, though for somewhat different 
reasons, the problem of nourishing the nation has become serious. 
Since the loss of the Colonies at the end of last century and more par- 
ticularly still since the Americas passed emigration-restricting laws in the 
aftermath of World War I, Spain has been thrown back on her own 
resources to feed the hundreds of thousands of souls and bodies whereby 
the birthrate exceeds the death-rate, annually. The steady and rapid 
increase of the population is contributory cause No. 1 to the present 
situation, for in economic terms it spells the necessity of expanding 
cultivation constantly and considerably. That the birth-rate is tending 
to outstrip the food production rate constitutes contributory cause No. 2. 
The devastation of the Civil War, followed by semi-isolation during the 
World War, reduced both the acreage of cereals under the plough and 
the yield of crops, in the first place because land has had to be taken from 
cereals for the tobacco, cotton, hemp, etc., requisite for autarchy, and ia 
the second place because it has been impossible to obtain from abroad 
the chemical fertilisers formerly purchased in large quantities. A final 
blow came when vital phosphates from Morocco could no longer be 
obtained owing to the closing of the French frontiers. 

General Franco’s struggle to grapple with economic problems has 
been a stern one. He had to pay off large debts to both Germany and 
Italy. This was done, though it cost Spain heavily. Circumstance 
helped. There was the wolfram windfall during the war years, belli- 
gerents on both sides competing for the precious mineral 2 coup de 
millions, while the General held the scales. 

During the years following the Civil War, Spaniards worked as 
feverishly as they had fought. Coal production is on the way to being 
doubled. A comprehensive hydro-electric plan is in course of execution 
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to increase the 206 million kwh. at present available for industry, to 
3,064 million kwh. It is completed by a grid of high-power lines so that 
current may be switched round the country accordingly as the rainfall 
varies from one region to another. 

An artificial-fibre industry has been created, entailing the plantation 
of eucalyptus forests to provide cellulose. 

Spain’s mineral resources are being re-valued. She sells her mercury 
through a consortium with Italy that would hold a European monopoly 
except that the Jugo-Slav mines keep out. But she finds that her wages 
bill (oh, those social services) has made the cost of extraction of ores rise 
above world prices at a pegged exchange rate. 

The same difficulty confronts her for the marketing of her valuable 
citrous fruit and nut crop, for wine and tinned goods. 

Inflation for one reason or another is getting a grip on the country, 
so a devaluation of the peseta appears to be in the offing. Last year 
special tourist exchange rates were granted. 

During the long period of seclusion, autarchy was an obligatory 
policy. Now it is less so. But interests vested in manufacturing ersatz 
products will die hard and a high tariff wall will contribute to the diffi- 
culties of fitting Spain anew into European economy. Just at present 
Spain is in dire need of capital goods to complete the above-mentioned 
installations, especially electrical machinery upon which depends so much 
else, and of rolling stock, both for rail and road, but she does not possess 
the necessary hard currencies to purchase it. (How precious now would 
be the State gold reserve taken out of the country by the Republicans. 
In connection therewith, is there not a delicate point of international law 
to be elucidated to prevent temporary expedients becoming cases of 
national pillage and to save the moral responsibility both of depositors 
and depositees ?) 

The destruction of German industry and the ruling out of that 
country as mentor and model of a disciplined economy has been a blow 
to Spain. England, as Spain’s best customer, stands well-placed to 
become also the supplier of Spain’s mechanical requirements. France, 
now that it has been decided to reopen the frontier with Spain will, when 
her economic reconstruction is further advanced, be able to repair some 
of the damage caused by the prolonged impasse at the frontier. But the 
flow of trade cannot be free and easy and will be at the mercy of move- 
ments of opinion until ideological differences become less acute, for it 
was an ideological reason that impelled France to slam the frontier gates ; 
that produced incipient boycotting of Spanish shipping by stevedores 
in divers foreign ports, and that makes the announcement of trade deals 
with Spain still a matter of semi-clandestinity in England. 

The United States has little need of Spanish produce, yet is the 
country which could supply Spain’s needs the more rapidly and to whom 
the Spaniards appear most inclined to turn. Since the arrival at Madrid 
of Mr. Culbertson, the high State Department official sent to replace the 
absent ambassador, American diplomacy has become very active in 
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Spain. The writer happened to be in the American Embassy library a 
few days ago and asked for Mr. Emmet. Hughes’ Report From Spain. 
* We do not keep that book ; it would not be very friendly to do so,’ he 
was told, in the very house where the former Press Attaché and Intelli- 
gence Officer lived and worked. 

Despite the natural place marked for her amidst the Western European 
nations it is not going to be easy for Spain to resume her old facile 
relationships. Witness the laborious negotiations for the reopening of 
the French frontier. The trade question has become complicated by the 
devaluation of the franc and the precarious state of the peseta. France 
stands in urgent need of manpower. Spain could easily supply the type 
of worker needed and must be anxious to do so since Argentina is dis- 
appointingly slow in admitting emigrants and, moreover, seems: only 
disposed to welcome artisans, which Spain can ill spare. But the presence 
of the republican refugees in France and of a large body of sympathisers 
in Spain, anxious to join them, is a hindrance. It would not do for 
Spain’s first exportable commodity to be precisely malcontents. Thus a 
pclitical question cuts right across an economic problem it would be in 
the interests, as it is in the power of the two countries, to solve. If 
France cannot get Spaniards she will seek more Italians ; will endeavour 
to attract back the regretted German prisoner-workers. If the Spaniards 
remain cooped up at home, in another thirty years or so the population 
will have overtaken that of France. 

What figure, it may be asked, would autarchic Spain have cut at the 
recent meeting of the Nations in Geneva, where the idea of tariff rebates 
was approved ? 

A suggestion, reported in an English newspaper, that Spain might 
be invited to join a projected Franco-Italian Customs Union drew a reply 
in the Phalangist organ Arriba, signed Hispanicus, a pseudonym generally 
attributed to General Franco himself. It was, in substance, an indignant 
repudiation of any possibility of Spain considering such a proposal. 

Wherever one turns it appears difficult to dissociate the unbending 
line from Spanish policy as at present directed. General Franco has his 
own plans, sees his star still shining brightly. Ni/ desperandum might be 
his motto. 











GERMANY’S INFORMATION 
SERVICES | 


By C. B. Birdwood 


N October 28th, 1947, General Clay announced a change in policy 

of significance in regard to the official United States attitude to 
Communist propaganda within the American zone of Germany. Although 
the actual announcement appears to have been on the General’s initiative, 
the new policy receives the full approval of Washington. 


*I do not intend to enter into a series of recriminations and changes, but I 
do intend to defend the principles in which we believe, and we certainly do not 
believe in Communism in any form. . . . 1am not to be put in a position where 
the German people have the opportunity of hearing about only one system of 
government. We have always tried to spread the advantages of our own type of 
democracy. We have tried to avoid making unfavourable comparisons with 
other types of political philosophy. We will no longer avoid that.’ 


The following day at Frankfurt, the General qualified this statement 
with the comment that the new policy was not to be interpreted as one of 
‘ getting tough ’ with Russia. But he emphasised that whereas in the past 
he had had frequently to protest against ‘scurrilous and slanderous’ 
attacks in newspapers published under Soviet licence, the American 
Press and radio in Germany had always refrained from criticising forms of 
Government other than their own broad democracy. Such restraint in 
future would not be exercised. 

The British attitude to the announcement was curious. It was but 
to affirm its loyalty to an allied agreement under which the occupying 
Powers undertook not to criticise each other in the daily administration 
of their respective zones. And so we were confronted with one more 
example of the ineptitude of muddled direction which continues to fail in 
leading Germany back to a healthy membership of the European family. 

It is an axiom of war that offence is the best defence; and there 
seems no reason why a principle of practical application for a general on 
the battlefield should lose its logic when applied to the indirect method 
of the defence of political principles by an allied control. Legally, the 
American attitude committed no breach of inter-allied agreement, for the 
offensive is levelled not at Russia, but at Communism; and as such, 
could be directed against any of the occupying Powers or indeed against 
their own zonal administration. For example, it was made clear that 
American officials with Communist sympathies would be removed ; and 
all American personnel were asked to complete a ‘ loyalty form ’ covering 
their personal background and political views. 


Lt.-Col. Hon. C. B. Birdwood, M.V.O., author and lecturer, 
has recently returned from Germany where he was engaged in 
Civilian Relief work with the British Red Cross. 
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The occasion for the American announcement was a speech made to a 
German audience by a certain Colonel Tulpanov, in which it had been 
stated that American capitalism was ‘ trying to whip up Germany into the 
bloody massacre of imperialist war.’ A protest by General Clay merely 
brought forth a defence of the speech by Marshal Sokolovsky on the 
grounds that official American administration either in Germany or 
America had not been attacked. The American counter-offensive, 
therefore, only turns the same logic back on to its initiators. 

Such is the brief story of another quadripartite confusion ; and its 
chief interest lay in the fact that it was the first active recognition of 
Soviet Russia as an opponent on German soil rather than as a partner. 

Time was when we regarded suggestions of quadripartite disagreement 
as so much German intrigue to disrupt the allied brotherhood. Those 
days have gone and the American incident marks a recognition of their 
passing. 

tn ‘thie American zone the immediate effect of the new understanding 
was that all information agencies were pressed into an active attack on 
Communism. These resources, according to Colonel Textor, head of the 
United States Information Control Division, include three short-wave 
transmitters covering the whole of Germany including the Russian zone, 
the Military Government newspaper Newe Zeitung, three official magazines 
and radio stations at Berlin, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bremen and Munich. 
It is open to either Americans or Germans to grasp their opportunity for 
the offensive in the political arena. At the time, the eyes of an expectant 
Germany were on Lancaster House in London, and it was difficult to 
perceive any immediate reactions to the new American policy within their 
zone. Nor is it possible to measure such changes over short periods with 
a political yard-stick. Their significance lies in a slow but more profound 
transition in political education. 

Can these events possibly be regarded as only another passing episode 
in post-war failure? Can they be narrowed down to just another 
skirmish in words ? The answer is that all such encounters are just what 
our leaders care to make of them; and since British foreign policy now 
lags behind the American lead, the British rather colourless and passive 
reaction might have been predicted. 

As a great democracy it has been our policy gradually to hand over 
control of the information services to German authority. Freedom of 
speech, subject only to military security, was accepted at Potsdam and is 
sanctioned under Article 10 of the ‘ Political Principles.’ In the British 
zone we sponsor some two dozen German newspapers, and it was with a 
considerable flourish that in August, 1947, responsibility for the publica- 
tion of comment on foreign affairs and with it the free acceptance of 
foreign news from news agencies was passed to German hands. Not 
that this step was in any way particularly welcomed. Indeed, the German 
Press was apprehensive of its effect. Hitherto they had taken their news 
from a British Control and had published it willingly without analysis. 
With the passing of that Control they are now subjected to competition to 
sell news between the various world agencies, and their fear has been that, 
willy-nilly, they would be forced to accept news from the cheapest 
competitor, irrespective as to whether such news is politically acceptable 
to them. It was optimistically assumed that Reuters would win in the 
struggle for news. But this was by no means assured. When a country 
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such as Germany is thrown open to exploitation by world news agencies, 
economic pressure may force newspapers to accept the less scrupulous 
offer, if it represents cheaper news; and there are agencies perfectly 
ready to accommodate Soviet political theory for the sake of selling news. 
Such were the misgivings of the British sponsored German Press when 
the writer visited Berlin in the spring of 1947, and it is surely a confusion 
of information policy which extends to the German Press the liberty of 
being exploited, but withholds assistance if and when it offers an aggres- 
sive democratic challenge to the scurrilous onslaught which daily assails 
our British zonal administration from outside sources. 

Justly we are proud of the freedom of speech which governs the 
British Press, and justly we may take pride in extending such freedom 
to the German Press within our zone. But we need to remember that a 
German democratic Press is in its infancy, is short of equipment, 
machinery and paper, and is untrained in the faculty of free criticism. As 
such it is subject to exploitation, and is in grave danger of being won over 
to those political forces which are most aggressive in the field, irrespective 
of their actual numbers. 

What are the German reactions to this battle of information? Eight 
months in the British zone without any official attachment recently gave 
the writer an opportunity to assess the pulse of a people still floundering 
in dazed despair. It is true that if you travel in an overcrowded tram in 
Hamburg you will hear muttering directed at the occupying Power. 
Could it possibly be otherwise ? It is true also that the visible symbols of 
political life indicate the ascendency of a virile Communism. A month 
ago the walls of Hanover were still plastered with the ubiquitous 
challenge ‘KPD’ in black paint at every street corner. The Land 
Niedersachsen administration is a coalition. But this does not prevent 
the Communists from making the most noise. 

Yet, by and large, I would still confirm that the German people are 
more concerned with the daily fight to live rather than with the method 
by which their life is to be directed. Englishmen in Germany eventually 
seek out those Germans with whom they have common interest. The 
Kreis Resident Officer who liked his rough shooting round the home 
farm finds his level with the old German forester, and the spiv in England 
will contact his German counterpart in the black market within twenty- 
four hours. In the course of a daily round of a large German rehabilita- 
tion centre, the writer encountered doctors, civil servants and a few 
welfare workers ; and of these it could only be said that they welcomed 
the British promise of the democratic life and overwhelmingly feared for 
its existence at the hands of an insidious cancer thriving on every fresh 
initiation which circumscribes German domestic or political life. 

So far then as I was concerned, the food queue, the black market and 
the coupon dominated the minds of a circle of German friends with 
occasional welcome escape to music or discussion groups or Brains 
Trusts, when one felt that mental food in some measure offered brief 
compensation for lack of vitamins in a few hundred calories and lack of 
freedom in overcrowded houses. But how long can this continue ? 
Once before, in 1933, Germany experienced the rape of ordered but weak 
majority Government by an organised virile minority; and on that 
occasion there was little but anti-Semitism and the Treaty of Versailles 
from which to launch the attack. But when the background becomes one 
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of stark hunger, cold and a lack of homes, the prospects of success are 
surely more formidable. It is true that many of those who now seek 
homes have fled from the tyranny in the East and might therefore be 

ed to be immune from the virus. In the smaller agricultural towns 
which have escaped bomb damage and which therefore absorb a greater 
percentage of refugees, the danger is not yet acute. But the drift from 
East to West brings with it a few seeds of the eastern political harvest, 
and where these fall in the industrial areas, we may look for the exploita- 
tion of our difficulties and all the familiar rhetorical devices in reference 
to Anglo-American capitalism and imperialism. Of such a nature was 
the attempt to sabotage the Hanover Trade Fair in 1947; while a more 
recent vivid example was a meeting of the Russian-sponsored German 


Kulturbund in the British sector of Berlin which had been banned by our 


military authorities, but which, nevertheless, was held for the greater 
ridicule of British authority which refrained from action ‘to avoid an 
incident.’ Finally, more deadly and definite than any previous machina- 
tion, comes the plot emanating from the Cominform in Belgrade to 
sabotage industry throughout the Ruhr. 

Behind an ever-growing variety of Soviet-inspired provocation, what 
is the truth ? Is it not that the time has now passed when we can hope 
to reconcile the West and the East in Europe? In I Chose Freedom, 
Victor Kravchenko takes 480 pages to pass on just this message; the 
inevitability of two opposing ideologies. It was left to Hitler to force a 
decision that the battle should be fought out over the corpse of Germany. 
Hitherto the conflict has been a matter only of the weapons of information. 
It has been a one-sided affair with Russia on the offensive unmoved by 
the monotony of Anglo-American ‘ protests’; and it would be entirely 
logical if Britain could now face these great issues and join America in a 
co-ordinated counter-offensive. That the Americans alone should take 
the initiative is a sorry reflection on our new timidity in European political 
leadership. We have established a bi-zonal economic administration. 
Why should we not similarly support the German information resources 
with a combined Anglo-American information service in full defence of 
democracy ? Such a policy would not only be directed for German 
consumption, but would operate also towards a fundamental necessity to 
keep Communism at a protective distance from our own shores. 

The prospect of war preparation is still a shock to public credulity, 
and it is not part of this survey to follow the argument to its final conclu- 
sion. But an Anglo-American planned offensive in active mental and 
political defence of the principles for which we were willing to fight in 
1939 is legitimate and urgent ; and it is difficult to see how it can seriously 
arouse scruples over abandoned international agreements. If it had been 
possible to conceal quadripartite disagreement behind a facade of Press- 
controlled protection, there might be logic in our hesitancy. But such 
is not the case, and our differences are now as openly recognised in Berlin, 
as they are common knowledge to the British public who have had the 
resources of a free Press at their disposal. 

A few miles to the south of the university town of Géttingen, in a 
sleepy setting of corn and beet and potato strips over the low hills, lies 
the vast camp of Friedland, where German prisoners of war returning 
from the vales of Shropshire and the steppes of Siberia meet in a bottle- 
neck and are passed on to search out their shattered homes. Three 
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months ago the writer watched this stream of human hope and misery. 
For that is what it was. From England the men held their heads high. 
They shouldered their neat equipment confidently and stepped out with 
all the assurance of a manhood nursed to the task of reconstructing their 
country. From the camp authorities they demanded the cinema for their 
night’s entertainment. A few hundred yards away came that other 
stream from God knows where; hollow-eyed, broken and dazed, with 
only the rags in which they stood. From the camp they demanded not 
the cinema, but a church service. Here at last was the real evidence of the 
conflict of two ideologies. 

Some months ago M. Ramadier spoke publicly of Russia as one of the 
European family. Perhaps to-day he would revise his judgment. Perhaps 
we, too, are now coming to realise that we face as grave a menace to the 
a of freedom as ever threatened in 1939; and if the contest can 

limited within the scope of the spoken word, then it is obvious that 
Germany will be the main battleground. Once that unpleasant truth is 
realised, the policy for our Public Relations Information Services in 
Berlin becomes clear and unambiguous. Such developments might herald 
the final collapse of quadripartite control which lingers on in unashamed 
futility; and how much more honest that final admission would be. 
Even in foreign affairs, the tortuous blandishments of diplomacy must 
eventually admit the supremacy of a very old adage, that honesty is the 
best policy. 

In conformity to a timidity in fighting the verbal battle for freedom 
on German soil is a hesitancy to launch the British Council ; and a handful 
of university lecturers have sufficed to advertise the whole range of 
British art, science and literature. But there is one cause for confidence in 
long-term achievement. In our reconstruction of the German educational 
services, under the impressive leadership of Mr. Robert Birley, the 
foundations of a permanent structure modelled on our own conceptions 
are being laid. Even so, the noise of immediate false promises against a 
background of hunger can effectively drown the ordered voice of a steady 
educational system. The weapon of the spoken word can ultimately only 
be opposed by a similar weapon which speaks more loudly. In the 
England of political tolerance this may have no application. In the 
Germany of political inexperience it is true. The black market of ideas 
and politics is, alas, as real as its economic counterpart. We have 
frequently reprimanded the German administration for its -ineffective 
check on corruption in food control. The time has come when we should 
show the same solicitude for the German people in their political educa- 
tion, and effective assistance cannot be proffered without active practical 
measures of a similar nature to those which the Americans have now 
initiated, 

In conclusion, it is perhaps legitimate to glance further afield than the 
contest in Germany. If we recognise the spoken word as a weapon on 
German soil, is it too much to hope that the range may be extended 
further East? It would seem that having failed on the higher level to 
effect any change of heart in Soviet Russia, we might seek for success at 
the bottom of the scale: and it should not be beyond our power to reach 
the Soviet masses with the truth if we apply our experts to the task, even 
at the risk of handing the Kremlin the privilege which has hitherto been 
our monopoly, that of lodging the ineffective protest. 
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THE AMERICAN 
ATTITUDE—III 


‘CITIZEN APPARENT’ 


By Marjorie Bremner 


HAT makes an American? What makes him behave like one ? 

Mr. Graham Hutton, describing the American economic back- 
ground, drew some striking comparisons between America and Russia. 
But I was surprised that he omitted—especially as he had himself 
broached it in his penetrating study, Midwest at Noon—the similarity in 
the Russian and American ways—though for dissimilar purposes—of 
inculcating the young citizen with their ‘ way of life.’ At first sight, 
this similarity may seem startling, for Russian and American ways of life 
are utterly different, and brought about by utterly different methods. 
Yet there is a similarity. 

What makes a citizen in any country? Initial environment, up- 
bringing in the home, schooling, the traditional milieu of adults in which 
the child grows up, national myths, and a prevailing climate of opinion. 
In Western Europe, it was scarcely necessary to introduce all this as a 
matter of set State policy, for in West European nations—with two 
exceptions, noted below—there had already been some score or more 
generations of perfectly aware, self-conscious, citizens, nurtured in 
Englishness, Frenchness, and so on. The long cumulative traditions of 
these West European nations were enough, of themselves, to make sure 
—automatically, imperceptibly, subtly, familially—that the ‘ citizen 
apparent ’ would tread in the ‘ national way.’ Italy and Germany were 
the two exceptions. There, the new State—unlike the others of Western 
Europe, in that it was so new—was uncertain, overborne with an 
inferiority-complex, overwhelmed with a sense of national inadequacy. 
It reached out, particularly in Germany, to mould its ‘ citizens apparent ’ 
to a pattern. The results have become painfully familiar to the world. 

It was very different in Russia, on one side of Western Europe, and 
America on the other. Tocqueville saw that, over one hundred years ago. 
And since the Soviet régime overthrew that of Czarist society, Soviet 
Russia has gone much farther than the ‘ American way ’ in inculcating 
citizenship. It has, indeed, passed it at full speed, but in the same general 
direction. The qualities desirable for Soviet citizens were to be overlaid, 
superimposed by set State policy, on youngsters. 

Yet in America, for a century now-—particularly in the period of 
40,000,000 immigrants between 1840 and 1925, when it was an importation 
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of what amounts to the entire French nation within a long life-time—the 
standards for an American ‘ citizen apparent ’ and of the ‘ American way ’ 
have had to be overlaid—as a Platonic ‘ Idea ’"—on American youth, in 
order to make a nation and ‘a more perfect union’ out of all the dis- 
similars of Europe. E pluribus unum. In essence, though not, of course, 
in degree nor in actual methods, the Soviet Russian and American 
approach is therefore similar and are far removed from West European 
needs. 

Bulk immigration into America was ended by Congress in 1925, so 
that a generation has almost passed since America stopped absorbing 
Europeans in bulk. Consequently, the 1840-1925 need for an ‘ induca- 
tional’ rather than an educational, system in America may have passed, 
too. Still, a generation is a very little time in which to switch from 
deliberate inducation of the young citizen to reliance on the automatic, 
traditional, familial and environmental systems of Western European 
nations. In America, the need for ‘ inducation of Americanness ” lessens, 
now, with each passing year. But will the ‘ inducation ’ itself lessen, too ? 
Has it not already, in a young nation, become a myth in its own right, a 
tradition, fixation, obsession ? In brief, has the American way of assimi- 
lating alien youth to a preconceived Americanism already ‘ jelled ’ into 
as traditional a method of upbringing as any in Western Europe ? Has 
the provisional endured so long that it has become a permanency ? 
Clearly, however these questions be answered—if indeed, they can be 
answered at all just now—they are full of meaning for the future of 
Western civilisation. 

* * * * * 


The United States is the one country of Western civilisation which 
was not built on a feudal past. American society is not stratified by 
tradition, residually and vestigially, as Britain still is. There are neither 
physical nor non-material relics of a feudal, religious, secular past to bind 
the American community together in a subtle knot. American society 
is founded more on the rejection of the forms and habits of Europe than 
on their acceptance. Nor was this new and physically challenging 
Continent settled from scratch by one group with a coherent and rigidly 
preserved tradition. It was peopled by millions from many countries 
over a period of three hundred years, spreading ever outwards, making 
room for equality of Americans’ status in their diversity—which meant 
tolerance alongside equality of status. Most of these settlers were not only 
willing, they were eager to break with their pasts. Indeed, they deliber- 
ately looked away from a distasteful past to a future of unbounded possi- 
bilities : building a New World: creation and procreation: the future, 
and children. It is the American theme. 

So, on the vast and variegated American continent (which until 1890 
had an open frontier of literally ‘ free land ”), there evolved a new society 
—egalitarian in status and opportunity (except for the Negro), mobile, 
hostile to authority, gregarious, extrovert, competitive, reaching out 
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toward the new, intent on the achievement of physical comfort, riches, 
children, homes, land, private property—‘ room of one’s own!’ The 
adult men and women who in the twentieth century make up this society 
are not, like most Europeans, the products of a traditional, ordered 
world, with well-established and well-accepted modes and manners of 
living. They vary among themselves probably no more than do English- 
men or Frenchmen or Germans—and this in spite of their all-European 
origins ; in spite of the fact that the bulk of their ancestors played no 
part at all in the founding of the American Republic; in spite of all 
influences which could be expected to make them /ss like one another 
than they are. 


* * * * * 


The characteristic stamp of most Americans is their dislike of 
authority. It runs through every phase of American life—even through 
their armed forces! This quality is traceable to the way in which America 
came into being. The country was largely developed by immigrants who 
were dissatisfied with their old lives, and wanted a new way of life. From 
the beginning, therefore, they were eager to adapt themselves to the 
habits of their new country, and they made a conscious effort to do it. 
The trait is strikingly obvious in Australians and other British of the 
Dominions, though these people were virtually wholly British to start-— 
and to finish—with. 

The first step was to slough off the old way. That, the immigrant 
mainly tried to do. But to cast off old ways is easier than to don the new. 
The immigrant’s feeling of confidence and security in his new American 
ways was rather precarious. He was already an adult European. So he 
was rarely able to adapt completely and with complete assurance. He 
had not entered a rigid society, where all he needed to do was to shake 
off one skin and put on another. That would have been hard enough. 
But, in the mobile, fluid, non-traditional, seething and changing American 
society, his task was doubly difficult. 

If the immigrant could not be completely American himself, however, 
he could pin his hopes on his children. They could. Uncle Sam had 
already seen to that. They could take all the steps up the social ladder to 
become complete Americans—which usually was impossible for him. 

But in casting off the old European ways and adopting new ways 
with which he did not feel the same ease, the immigrant lost sight of one 
great danger to his family. Father ‘ didn’t know ’—a tragedy for any 
child to perceive. Instead of father knowing, it was this new uncle who 
knew what was right for the child! Unwittingly, thereby, the immigrant 
weakened his authority in the eyes of his own children. In his own 
immigrant’s lack of a sense of security, he couldn’t be sure of what was 
right for them ; so he couldn’t assert his fatherhood and authority with 
any confidence. The children themselves—with this freedom acquired 
by American birth and environment—asserted their wills against him. 
When the children asserted that their ways were more American than his 
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(and thus, by definition, better and more successful than his), no immi- 
grant ambitious for his children could be sure enough of his European 
background to fight for it for very long. It was a foregone conclusion. 
And anyway, the immigrant parent did not even want to defend the 
European background. 

Thus, respect for authority was weakened from the very beginning 
in American immigrants’ families. The immigrant parents themselves 
could not provide the ‘ 100 per cent. American’ authority. This took 
place more thoroughly in some groups than in others ; most thoroughly 
in those groups whose original cultures differed most from those of 
America—lItalians or Southern Slavs, for instance. It took place less 
rapidly, less completely among the rural than among the urban popu- 
_ lation. But it had its effects in all groups. For the tone of the American 
culture was progressively set by the city. The ‘newest’ America was 
the city. It was precisely there that the large immigrant settlements took 
place, with their accompanying weakening of parental authority. So to 
a basic anti-authoritarian attitude in all bora Americans—the Constitution 
of 1787 clearly showed it—was added, after 1865, a vast new immigrants’ 
attitude of half-surrendered family authority. 

The American attitude toward children was not only composed of a 
weakening—and in extreme cases, a surrender—of authority. There was 
the other side to it. Most immigrants wanted their children to be 
successful in America. This desire was strengthened because American 
conditions made most parents’ ambitions for children more easily 
realisable than anywhere else on earth. As the society expanded, the 
occupational basis widened, and the doors to the professional and white 
collar classes which wouJd have been closed in the old world were open 
to the children of new immigrants. For the son of an immigrant Italian 
day-labourer to become a white-collar worker, professional man, or 
millionaire, was so possible that every American thought it probable. 

Both these factors naturally had an effect on the American parent- 
child relationship. The parent first tended to feel insecure and uncertain 
about the best way to handle his child. (Children spot parental anxieties 
at once, and react.) At the same time, the parent was intensely eager for 
the child’s competitive advancement. Accordingly, an undue amount of 
anxiety coloured the attitude of American parents to their children. The 
kind of relationships possible in a stable European community—where 
the father exercised his authority and the child respected it with no mis- 
giving : where the parent knew what was best for the child, and did it— 
was seldom possible in America. It was the exception. So other, non- 
parental American institutio.:ss quickly came to stand in Joco parentis. 
Authority, needed by all children in order to provide them with a com- 
forting certainty, left the home. Manners, deportment, graces, charm, 
games, all social aptitudes of the ‘ citizen apparent,’ tended to be taught 
at school. For there—impartial, free for all and to all—the authentic 
ego-ideal of Uncle Sam was surely to be acquired. 

The passionate desire for the success of the children became more 
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marked as one ascended the social scale. It tended to be stronger among 
middle and lower-middle class families than in the working class. It was 
not only stronger. It began earlier. A Polish immigrant father might 
want his son to finish high school. A middle or lower-middle class parent 
was concerned not only with vocational but with social success. He was 
anxious for his child’s acceptance and success among his fellows even 
before the child had entered the elementary school at the age of six. 

Parental authority as a necessary environment for young citizens was 
further weakened because, in America, the social life of any group starts 
at an earlier age than in most European lands. The child is deliberately 
taken from his family circle early, and placed among his equals. Children 
are made to play in groups—with an equally deliberate minimum of 
adult supervision—when they are three or four years old. Ostensibly, 
this is to encourage independence, competitiveness, and social adaptation 
simultaneously. But it also gives the child a new authority to use against 
the parents : namely, the lever of group-behaviour. In most moderately 
well-off social groups, the child is quite aware of his family’s anxiety that 
he be accepted and well-liked by his fellows. Any American parent has 
an all-too-familiar acquaintance with the phrase, ‘ Gee, all the kids can 
do it. Whyshould I have to be any different?’ The parental desire to 
have the child accepted in the group—added to parental uncertainty about 
what is really the best thing to do—combine to secure parental acquies- 
cence in ventures which the parents deem dubious. In Sinclair Lewis’s 
Babbitt, the father objects to some behaviour at his son, Ted’s, party. 
The mother, busy with refreshments, tells him that all parties are the 
same, and adds that he wouldn’t want Ted left out of things, surely. He 
announces that he would be enchanted to have Ted left out of things— 
but all the same, hurries back to help in the living-room, lest Ted e left 
out of things! And the spectacle of all parents in the neighbourhood 
foregathering to define standards for the social parties of their teen-age 
children—so that the children cannot use the old plea ‘ Everyone else 
can!’ is probably peculiar to the United States. Among the less-assimi- 
lated, less-Americanised groups, the weapon of ‘the group ’—as an 
authority to set against the parents—works in a slightly different way ; 
but the same end is generally achieved. Here the phrase, ‘ Everyone else 
can do it—why can’t I?’ means by implication that ‘ All Americans do 
it!’ The parents are made to look un-American. That usually floors 
them. 

The weakening of parental authority has had another effect on the 
formation of the American character. It weakened family unity and 
greatly reduced the child’s sense of security in the affection of his parents. 
This lack of a sense of security in familial affection was aggravated—in 
the lower-middle and middle classes, at least—by realisation that parental 
love was directly related to the child’s achievements. The unsuccessful 
child was not bereft of love ; but the child, knowing what was hoped 
for and from him, felt more deserving of that love if he achieved the 
desired goals. The result was that many Americans, not sure of deserving 
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the affection of their parents (even though the affection was there !) 
tended to need and to seek more affection. Americans show a greater 
need for sympathy, comprehension, non-opposition, and love from 
people outside their own families—and outside their own frontiers—than 
do most other peoples. Except, perhaps, those Russians ! 

All this has combined to produce an attitude which is strikingly 
similar in most American homes: whether they are well-off or not, 
Anglo-Saxon or Slav, long established or immigrant. Differences in the 
art of bringing up children persist. But the looseness of parental 
authority (compared with European family life), parental anxieties over 
what is best for the child, a parent-child relationship tensely charged with 
over-awareness of aims and goals, and possibly on that account leading 
to parental indulgence of the child—these things are more or less common 
to most families in the United States. It is one of the main reasons why 
Americans resemble each other as much as they do: why they always 
tend to behave like Americans. ‘ Young twigs are sooner bent than old 
trees |’ 

* * o* # * 


Family, ‘ the gang,’ and school divide the time of the young. So we 
come to the role of the school. The American, free, ‘ public’ State, 
municipal or village school has had a greater influence on the American 
character than its corresponding European institution has had on Euro- 
pean national characters—and for reasons already mentioned. It has gone 
on longer as a public institution—much longer. It is probably a greater 
uniform—though not a ‘uniforming ’—influence than in Western 
Europe. The vast majority of American children attend these ‘ public’ 
schools. Public education in America is a State rather than a federal 
responsibility. The quality of academic training varies widely from 
State to State, and even then within each State, where the quality of local 
education differs from area to area. States often delegate authority over 
education to the smaller units of local government. Academic standards 
therefore differ widely within many States. But the important point is 
that most #on-academic things taught by the schools are relatively standard 
throughout the country: the ‘ American way,’ the social acquirements, 
manners, beliefs, and so on. Foreign observers frequently, and probably 
correctly, have noted that an American child tends to be pushed to the 
limit of his capacities in all fields except the purely scholastic. Education- 
ally, he is often two years behind his European counterpart. But he is 
equally often two years ahead in other things. And American children 
have to acquire a lot of these other things at school, for the reasons 
already given. 

Many European observers have been surprised or amused—or both 
—by the deliberate inculcation of ‘ Americanism’ in the public schools. 
They have not so frequently understood why it is done; why it had to 
be done ; why it goes on being done. American history was long taught 
to embryonic Americans to emphasise the moral virtues of Americanism, 
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sometimes at the expense of accuracy. Emphasis was laid on the American 
myth, with much stress on American beliefs in (and practice of) demo- 
cracy, equality, freedom, universal suffrage, and so on. Children were 
made to commit to memory patriotic songs. There was the ritual con- 
nected with the flag, including the pledge of allegiance and the recitation 
in unison of the American’s Creed. 


‘I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed, a democracy in a republic,’ a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states, a perfect union, one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes, I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.’ 


All these things continue to be taught to American children, whether 
they are first or tenth generation Americans, despite the ending of bulk 
immigration in 1925. The time lag is obvious. But you cannot teach 
immigrants’ children differently from all others in the same school. The 
indoctrination of Americanism begins very early and with great thorough- 
ness. The comparatively greater weight of the school’s authority in 
America—owing to the comparative weakening of familial authority— 
gives the school far greater influence over American children than over 
European youngsters. (As a matter of fact, American children generally, 
born even to the second and third generation of American parents, use 
school standards of behaviour and belief as a weapon against their 
parents.) Adult Americans often scoff at much of school teaching. But 
it is formidably formative, if not informative. The results remain when 
the words of patriotic songs and the pledge to the flag have been for- 
gotten. Many an American has told me that he had difficulty in dis- 
cussing with foreigners any article of the American Creed objectively. 
He was sure there must be other sides to the question. But he couldn’t 
help feeling disloyal and guilty at even agreeing to discuss it! 

Besides the deliberate ‘ inducation ’ of Americanism, the public school 
provides a grounding in many modes, manners, and mores of American 
life. In the elementary school, proper standards of diet, habits of personal 
hygiene, table manners, deportment, music and dancing are frequently 
taught in addition to the scholastic curriculum. One American teacher 
whose six-year-old pupils came from the homes of ‘ national minority 
groups’ hoped to impress upon the youngsters the value of a properly- 
balanced diet. She bought two white mice for her class. The mice, 
kept in the same cage, were fed differently. One was given the starchy 
diet common in the ‘ foreign’ homes of the neighbourhood. The other 
was scientifically fed on carrots, lettuce, and whole-wheat bread. When, 
after a few weeks, the first mouse was found dead in his cage, with the 
other obviously healthy beside him, the effect on the parents, family life 
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and diet, shopping, etc., in the neighbourhood, was cataclysmic! It 
took weeks to settle down again. 

The high schools are apt to include, in addition to academic and 
vocational subjects, courses in bridge-playing or infant care—the latter 
for both boys and girls. It is a far cry from the European secondary 
school. But it fills the inevitable gaps in immigrants’ /amilial life, and it 
al] serves to teach American ways and standards to children who would 
otherwise have no opportunity easily to acquire them in their own homes, 
and in the company of school-fellows who are similarly placed. 

More important still, the American school brings together children 
from all groups and classes and teaches them to live together. This may 
not always be true in the elementary schools of the large cities, where one 
school may be filled with children from one racial, religious, and economic 
group. But, it is nearly always true of the American high school. There, 
adolescents compete against each other, acquire independence alongside 
social aptitudes, and learn skills which may enable them to adjust to the 
* American way ’ and to each other, in adult life. 

American children enter the elementary school at the age of six, and 
the high or secondary school when they are fourteen. The school- 
leaving age is sixteen in forty-three of the forty-eight States ; and though 
some do evade the law and leave earlier, the majority of American 
children attend school at least until they are sixteen. Thus, for about 
ten years they are mainly brought up together in a school environment. 
Whatever differences there may be in their academic standards, the process 
of Americanisation and the social habits in the schools are similar in aim 
and outlook. 

* * * * ** 

The home, the school, and the social group—despite all differences— 
show fundamental similarities throughout America. It is only right to 
except the homes of the very rich and the very poor. These, however, 
are a minority. The ‘ inducational’ similarity holds true for the vast 
majority of American children’s upbringing. The other influences— 
American advertising, radio, movies, common institutions like baseball, 
juke-boxes, Coca-Cola, the corner drug-store as the youngsters’ rendez- 
vous—all play their part. The result is a national way of life spread 
across a continent ; a nation fashioned out of people very an/ike in origin, 
but who are made very much alike—and all this without their having 
any enduring and common racial, cultural, or historical inheritance. 

It is an unparalleled social achievement. The Russian experiment 
this century is the only one that can approach it. Russia is paying a price 
for it. America has paid a price for it. Inevitably, since Americanisation 
had to be undertaken so quickly, much that was valuable in the cultures 
brought to America by immigrants was lost. Had the process not taken 
place as quickly and as thoroughly, however, the difficulties in forming 
an American nation and society would have been greater. That is all one 
can say. 

The. difficulties are still great. America is still youthful, adolescent, 
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and therefore subjected to many stresses and strains. Grave dangers 
loom over its social security and stability. Probably the majority of 
Americans, even to-day, are not yet sure that they are Americans or what 
exactly they are. They have not had long enough to consider what it 
involves ; to get used to it. In the last analysis, they are all now the close 
blood-descendants of some immigrant or other. So they are still some- 
what uncertain, in their heart-of-hearts, about their essential Americanism: 
what it is. Sometimes they project this feeling on to others, accusing 
them of being un-American because of their own inner fear that they 
themselves may be! Sometimes they use their Americanism as a weapon 
against other American groups—generally less assimilated ones—instead 
of considering it a tie which binds them all together, whatever their 
origins. 

The bulk of American immigration ended in 1925. In 1940, over 
go per cent. of the population was American born. If the process of 
Americanisation continues at the same rate, another generation—twenty- 
five years—should see it virtually completed. By 1975—#f all goes well 
—Americans and their country should have become more integrated, 
more smoothed out—and incomparably more self-assured. It is a pity, 
in a sense, that America should have been thrust into a dominant position 
in the world before her internal adjustments had been made, before she 
was a country of self-assured citizens, conscious of their unity as Ameri- 
cans, their power, and their responsibility, and willing to accept their new 
obligations. Because so much power has descended on them a generation 
too soon, it is much harder for Americans to handle it judiciously. And 
it is much harder for the rest of the world to know how to handle 
Americans. 
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CONVERSATIONS IN FRANCE—III 


By E. O. Siepmann 


BENDA ON DEMOCRACY 
(continued) 


[N La Grande Eprewe des Démocraties, M. Julien Benda gave his 
ideas on Democracy, and looked back on some of the factors which 
had endangered its survival. This book was written during the war, in 
clandestinity, smuggled abroad and published without M. Benda’s even 
seeing the proofs. The result is that the book has not become as well 
known as La Trahison des Cleres, although it is—in my opinion—as 
important. 

In my last article, I showed how Benda’s analysis of the Great Ordeal 
of Democracy fell into five parts, of which I dealt with the first three : 
A. Principles, B. Origins, and C. Abuses. 

We now come to D. Attacks, E. False Ideas, on Democracy; 
and we shall find Benda no less provocative in these sections, which 
suggest—among other ideas shocking to ‘fashionable’ thinkers—that 
the artist is, in some ways, an organic enemy of Democracy; and that 
a democr.cy is fully entitled to suppress its own internal opponents, 
without thereby ceasing to be democratic. 

D. Ajtacks on Democratic Principles (as such, independently of their 
abuses). 

Democratic principles, apart from their abuses, are sometimes attacked 
as such ; although these attacks often identify the system with its abuses. 

The chief attacks, says Benda, come from the spirit of conquest, from 
the ‘ sacerdotal ’ spirit, from the spirit of class, and from the ‘ artistic’ 
spirit ! 

The glorification of greatness, instead of happiness is one of the main 
points of the attack by the spirit of conquest. Benda remarks that such 
a spirit is bound to object to a system whose basis is the rights of the 
individual, his sacred character gua person, his capacity to discuss the 
acts of his chiefs, the equality of all before the law, and the elevation of 
certain values above the interests of any group. 

Benda calls ‘ sacerdotal’ the attack against Democracy constituted 
by the claim of a small group to have received the truth from God and a 
consequent right alone to govern humanity. This sacerdotal spirit, says 
Benda, comes fully into light in the catholic priest, and distinguishes him 
from the protestant minister who makes no claim to know the tfuth 
better than his flock, but searches for truth with them, and claims no 
right to give orders to his fellow citizens, but recognises their equality 
with him in the State. 
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Benda claims that the Catholic Church has opposed Democracy 
consistently, ¢.g., by the Pope’s protest against the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, or by the insurrection of the French clergy against the 
establishment of the third republic. 

The spirit of class, says Benda, easily allies itself with the spirit of 
conquest in its attack on Democracy ; even—on occasion—if the con- 
queror comes from abroad. At Athens (not to look nearer home !) 
the propertied class connived with Sparta in the Peloponnesian War; and 
with Philip in the Macedonian War. Here Benda is manifestly denounc- 
ing the French collaborator with Germany who, after Russia had been 
attacked, came exclusively from the propertied class. But, with his usual 
integrity and clarity, he does not spare the Left. Benda denounces 


‘another attack against democratic principles in the name of class, that of 
the Marxist school against these principles in so far as they honour absolute 
static values, such as justice, truth, reason. According to the Marxist school, 
Man will only approach the Good when he gets rid of these “‘ abstractions,” 
of this “ divinism” (Marx) .. . in other words, when he admits a justice 
and a truth which are not transcendant over circumstances, but determined 
by his momentary economic circumstances, and changing as they do.’ 


Formal declarations of such ‘ pragmatism’ are found in Lenin and 
Stalin. Benda quotes Stalin’s (speech on the Five-Year Plan) defence 
of ‘ contradiction ’ as a ‘ vital’ value and as an ‘ instrument of combat.’ 
He quotes Vichniac, an historian of Lenin, who tells us that the necessity 
which Lenin found, for the purposes of action, to call error what he had 
previously called truth (¢.g., the N.E.P.) was hugely facilitated by his 
contempt for all absolute values. 

Finally, Benda draws attention to those artists, or so-called artists, 
who attack Democratic principles on zsthetic grounds. These ‘ intel- 
lectuals ’ militate, in the name of immoralism, against the democratic 
system as founded on ‘ moral truisms,’ notably the ‘ Christian truisms ” of 
justice and charity, which seem to them the negation of the artistic 
temperament. 

Benda observes that it is indeed a new thing for men to call upon 
the tenets of morals or politics to supply them with the same emotions as 
a work of art; instead of grasping that the sole duty of such tenets is 
to be just, even if they are completely banal, and that those who are 
looking for the pleasures of sensibility must look for them elsewhere. 

The artist, too, often blames Democracy for the success of medio- 
crity, and the general vulgarity of manners; which are by no means 
particular to Democracy. Benda goes so far as to add that the artist is 
in some ways an organic enemy of Democracy ; whereas the philosopher 
(who does not regard a doctrine which honours universal rather than 
exceptional Man as a personal insult) is its natural ally. 

Conquerors, castes, classes, artists (concludes Benda) all attack 
Democracy for the same reason: from sensationalism. The object of all 
four is to feel a sensation—to conquer, to rule, to repress, to ‘ feel.” They 
resent, in their bido sentiendi, the ascetic in Democracy. 
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E. Fallacies. (Ideas. arbitrarily introduced into the concept of 
Democracy.) 

Benda has some hard words to say on false liberalism, false pacifism, 
and false rationalism. 

He considers that it is ‘ false liberalism’ to think that Democracy 
owes freedom of action to all its members, including those who work 
openly to destroy it! The enemies of Democracy, he recalls, who 
nourish no such illusion themselves, are the first to use it as an argument 
against Democracy, when Democracy is striving to defend itself. 

Benda is refreshingly unfashionable in pointing out that Democracy 
is not a celestial body, but a thing of this earth which must defend itself. 
‘ Sire, your Kingdom is of ¢his earth,’ said Turgot to Louis XVI. 

Democracy, says Benda, has a right to ‘its share of intolerance,’ 
where ‘ intolerance ’ means a democracy’s right to curtail the liberty to 
destroy it—a liberty which Democracy never claimed to have created. 

Supra-terrestrial notions of Democracy don’t work. Democracy has 
the ordinary needs of ‘ something which wants to live,’ and ‘ living is 
not always elegant.” To put ideas before survival may be ‘ elegant,’ or 
even morally beautiful ; but it is not, necessarily, Democratic. 

As any ideas which are not strictly fashionable nowadays provoke 
such epithets as ‘ fascist,’ Benda is careful to show the difference between 
(2) what may be justifiable in a Democracy’s determination to forestall 
those who are working to destroy it, and (4) the reactions of a non- 
democratic state. There is a difference between (a) restricting the liberty 
of expression of citizens who are judged dangerous to the very existence 
of a régime ; and (4) throwing them into gaol or sending them to hard 
labour or to a firing squad! Moreover, Democracy allows the accused 
to defend themselves, and even to exact reprisals if they have been falsely 
accused : which is rather different from the attitude of an autocracy in 
similar cases. 

Within these limits, Benda insists on Democracy’s right to suppress 
those of its internal opponents who are working to destroy it gua 
democracy. 

He is equally searching in his detection of ‘ false pacifism.’ True 
pacifism is the hatred but not the refusal of war, in all circumstances. 

Benda shrewdly discovers the ‘ false pacifist,’ or ‘ peace-at-any-price’ 
citizen (even at the cost of liberty), behind the mask of those who argue 
that a defensive war is actually aggressive and that it has been plotted 
by ‘ industrialists or politicians.’ Very often, says Benda, they refuse to 
accept the logical conclusion of thei¢ arguments, which is to consent 
to be molested from morning to night to the end of their days by an 
aggressor whom they decide not to resist. 

Some, however, speak openly. ‘ Servitude rather than war,’ was the 
motto of a group of French socialists before the war. 

The error of all these ‘ false pacifists ’ is to suggest that the supreme 
value for Democracy is human life, whereas it is human liberty. Democracy 
condemns not the fact of war, but the /ove of war. 
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Moreover, there are two conceptions of peace. The first is that 
peace is founded on a contract between nations; this is the juridical 
conception. 

The second expects peace to arise out of love among men; this is 
the sentimental conception of peace, and it is by far the most popular. 

But the late Archbishop of Canterbury was not sentimental when, 
calling for sanctions against Mussolini’s Italy, and being told that war 
might follow, he said: ‘ My ideal is not peace, but justice,’ Nor was 
Christ, saying : ‘ I bring not peace, but a sword ’ (war against the wicked). 

Benda laments that the Archbishop’s words, whose harshness ex- 
presses the true democratic doctrine, should be antipathetic to a whole 
class of democrats. 

Benda exposes a further cliché of false pacifism when he replies to 
those who complain that a defensive war, even if victorious, ‘ leads 
nowhere.’ He recalls the innumerable cases in history where such wars— 
without ensuring a total security, which no people has ever known— 
have simply saved the liberty of peoples. 

Such sophisms about war, says Benda, are a modern creation. Global 
condemnation of force, irrespective of motive, is moreover the unjust 
man’s guarantee of impunity, and thus becomes one of the world’s 
surest agents for immorality. * 

Democracy, in any case, contains no disarmament clause; on the 
contrary, by reason of its principle, the democratic state should be 
armed more than any other. 

Another form of ‘ false pacifism ’ is the tendency among certain demo- 
crats to show a systematic hostility towards their own country’s military 
institutions: a tendency to grudge its budget, the number of men 
under arms, or years of service, with the implication that by this ‘ anti- 
militarist ’ attitude they are expressing the true spirit of Democracy. 

This Benda shows to be far from true. 

The spirit of Democracy, he recalls, is to ensure that the military is 
subordinated to the civil power. Once this is achieved, Democracy— 
like all systems which mean to survive, and especially in the present 
state of the world—needs the organs of its defence to be strong. 

Finally, Benda warns us of the danger of ‘ false rationalism.’ 

It is sometimes considered ‘ democratic,’ he says, to consider that 
all our values are open to discussion, and that none of them may be 
elevated to a dogma, nor form part of a mystique (an error which is ably 
exploited by the enemies of democracy). 

Benda says that ‘ the refusal to put any values beyond discussion is a 
guarantee of death for any organism.’ 

It is no law of Democracy to aim at a /ofa/ rationalism, or to regard 
nothing as sacred. The law of Democracy is to put, like any other 
system which wants to survive, certain objects above and beyond exami- 
nation. These objects are the right to criticise, the primacy of justice 
and liberty, national sovereignty, i.e., all democratic principles themselves. 

Yet, there are people who argue that Democracy should acknowledge 
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no rules that do not arise from a rational process. Their gross error 
(common to a whole school of ‘ free-thinkers ”) is to think that a// our 
perceptions must arise out of reason, instead of understanding that the 
adoption of political principles, being a moral process, must be 
fundamentally a matter of faith. 


‘It is surely easy to grasp that to atttribute supreme value to liberty or 
justice is a moral position, whose excellence cannot be proved as one proves 
the accuracy of a geometrical proposition.” 

There is, of course, no implication that reason is not on the side of 
democratic principles. On the contrary, reason enters far further into 
the definition of justice than into any mystical faiths in race, etc. It 
remains true that Democracy, basing itself on pure reason, without 
the support of an element of passion, cannot successfully defend its 
principles in the temporal war. ‘ A passion,’ said Spinoza, ‘ can only be 
defeated by another passion.’ 

For this reason, Benda suggests that Democracy may be stronger to 
defend itself in the United States and in Great Britain, where the adoption 
of democratic principles has a religious basis, than in France where it is 
based not on religion but on scepticism. 

Such, says Benda, are the false notions or parasites which-have crept 
into the democratic body to denature it. .4// have the effect of preventing 
democracy from being strong. M. Benda’s epilogue on the fall of France in 
the last war, written under the enemy’s occupation, may have a message 
for democrats of other nations. 

‘If a certain European democracy, recently overthrown, had not 
admitted these false notions, if it had refused liberty of action to those 
of its members whose only dream was to destroy it and who had for 
years preached a foreign policy with this aim, if it had rejected the dogma 
of peace at any price, if it had recognised that certain States which 
despised the Rights of Man must not be treated as its equals but con- 
strained to respect, if it had understood its own need of a mystique, it 
would not have met the tragic destiny which befell it. Democracy, by 
expelling these agents of its own death, will show that it constitutes, like 
tival systems, an organism which intends to survive; without thereby 
ceasing to differ radically from those rival systems.’ 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S POLITICS 
By W. L. Burn 


HE more meanings a word has, the less it is safe to use it. In our 

own day we have seen so many meanings attached to the word 
* democracy ’ that it has no longer any real meaning at all. Are-we much 
safer with the word ‘liberal’? Where is the frontier-line between 
Liberal and Whig, Liberal and Radical, Liberal and Conservative ?. It is 
not the purpose of this article to draw such a line: it is only hoped to 
establish, with some degree of accuracy, one point. 

It is only one of innumerable points, but it is an important one. 
Trollope was not merely representative of the upper-middle class in a 
period when that class was at the height of its influence, but he was also 
a political novelist. That may seem the most obvious of truisms and yet 
it has to be said because there are so many people to whom the name 
Trollope conjures up the Barchester series and nothing more. Of all his 
novels, Trollope himself liked The Last Chronicle of Barchester best ; but, 
as a series he preferred his political novels. According to his biographer, 
T. H. S. Escott, it was a preference which he shared with his American 
public rather than with his English public, who persisted in associating 
him with Barchester and in regarding Disraeli as the supreme political 
novelist of the day. 

There is no need, in order to magnify Trollope’s achievements, to 
decry Disraeli’s. It is worth noting, however, that Coningsby and Vivian 
Grey were written in a period when politics were far more lively and 
exciting than they were between the ’fifties and the ’seventies. The 
political scene of which Trollope wrote was one dominated by drab 
utilitarianism behind an aristocratic fagade. It may be that Trollope was 
too much concerned with the fagade and too little with what lay behind 
it. Another ground of criticism is that he almost consistently ignored 
foreign policy although he wrote in a period, that of the Crimean War 
and the wars of nationalism, when on the whole it was receiving more 
attention than home policy. And yet, though he was not a political 
thinker, what solidity there is in Trollope’s political descriptions! The 
election at Percycross, in Ralph the Heir, is probably the best election in 
Victorian fiction. It was founded on Trollope’s own experiences when he 
stood, unsuccessfully, as Liberal candidate for Beverley in November, 
1868, and, as a study of the mechanics of electioneering in a small 
borough, it could be vouched for by a dozen instances. Percycross was a 


_ corrupt borough and so, on the whole, were most small boroughs between 
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the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867; indeed, for some time after 1867. 
The idea that political corruption somehow vanished after 1832 is one of 
the myths of Victorian history. But, though corrupt, Percycross was at 
first cautious, like a dipsomaniac who honestly tries to refuse the first 
drink because he knows he cannot stop at that. The wise men of 
Percycross knew that a contested election would be a corrupt election and 
considered it better to have no contest but to return the sitting members, 
one Conservative, one Liberal. But then friction arose, with the less 
prudent Conservatives and Liberals boasting that they could easily return 
two members of their respective parties. So a contested election became 
inevitable ; so, in fact, did many, perhaps most, contested elections come 
about. It was a corrupt election; there was an election petition (that 
great source of fun and income to the Victorian Bar) ; and the borough 
was disenfranchised. 

Most of all, however, are the election passages in Ralph the Heir 
notable for the figure of Mr. Griffenbottom, the sitting Conservative 
member. 

* Mr. Griffenbottom was a heavy hale man, over sixty, somewhat inclined 
to be corpulent, with a red face, and a look of assured impudence about him 
which nothing could quell or diminish. The kind of life which he led was one 
to which impudence was essentially necessary. He had done nothing for the 
world to justify him in assuming the airs of a great man—but still he could 
assume them, and many believed in him. He could boast neither birth, nor 
talent, nor wit—nor, indeed, wealth in the ordinary sense of the word. Though 
he had worked hard all his life at the business to which he belonged, he was a 
poorer man now than he had been thirty years ago. It had all gone in procuring 
him a seat in Parliament. And he had so much sense that he never complained. 
He had known what it was that he wanted, and what it was that he must pay 
for it. He had paid for it, and got it, and was, in his fashion, contented. . . . 
He knew well that there was a prospect before him of abject misery—for life 
without Parliament would be such to him. There would be no salt left for him 
in the earth if he was ousted. And yet no man could say why he should have 
cared to sit in Parliament. He rarely spoke and when he did no one listened to 
him. He was anxious for no political measures. He was a favourite with no 
section of a party. He spent all his evenings at the House but it cannot be 

ined that those evenings were pleasantly spent. But he rubbed shoulders 
against the shoulders of great men, and occasionally stood upon their staircases. 
At any rate, such as was the life, it was his life; and he had no time left to 
choose another.’ 

This is a picture of the hack politician good enough to stand beside 
Thackeray’s picture of the old soldier and roué Captain McMurdo 
(‘ There can scarcely be a life lower, perhaps, than his ; but he was quite 
contented with it, such as it was, and led it in perfect good nature, 
simplicity and modesty of demeanour’). Trollope, however, went 
further than this. Though not a political thinker he did try to think 
politically in order to put himself imaginatively in the place of his political 


characters. The letter which Mr. Monk wrote to Phineas Finn setting- 


out his views on franchise reform— 
* As a portrait should be like the person portrayed, so should a representative 
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House be like the people whom it represents, If we do have representation, let 
the representative assembly be like the people, whatever else may be its virtues, 
—and whatever else its vices ’"— 


is a very careful piece of writing. Trollope, in fact, when he was writing 
Phineas Finn in 1867-68, had developed considerably as a political 
novelist. The development is clear when that novel is compared with 
Framley Parsonage, written in 1859-60. Admittedly, Framley Parsonage is 
not a political novel, but there is a good deal of politics in it, reflecting 
Trollope’s amused cynicism and his assumption that party politics consist 
of little more than the shufflings and reshufflings of the ‘ ins ’ and ‘ outs,” 
governed by expediency and turning, more often than not, on questions 
of petty patronage. By the time he came to write Phineas Finn he was 
writing more seriously of politics, in terms of the issues of the day, 
electoral reform, the ballot, the disestablishment of the Church. Alterna- 
tively, it may be said that towards the end of the ’sixties, after the death of 
Palmerston, more serious issues were arising in domestic politics and that 
Trollope was faithfully reflecting them. To be strictly accurate, he was 
reflecting some of them. There was a whole field, that of social reform, 
already attracting the earnest attention of such men as Frederic Harrison, 
which he almost entirely ignored. With such exceptions, however, 
Trollope had mastered his subject and, unlike Disraeli, he had no propa- 
gandist end in view. What can be gleaned from his novels and the 
Autobiography about his own political views ? One line of approach is to 
consider his attitude towards the several political parties or groups, and 
we may begin with the Whigs. In the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century it had been the peculiar strength of the Whigs that they had the 
gift of attracting to their ranks many of the most gifted and influential 
writers of the day, such as Horner, Jeffreys, Macaulay. By the middle of 
the century they were losing something of this power of attraction ; or 
rival attractions were growing stronger. Dickens was writing for a far 
wider public than the great Whig houses and was, indeed, satirising them 
bitterly in his pictures of the Barnacles and the Stiltstalkings of Littk 
Dorrit. ‘Thackeray (though it was long before he abandoned the idea of 
securing a place under government through such a Whig magnate as 
Lord Clanricarde) talked to another tune as a candidate for Oxford City 
in 1857. ‘ Are there not,’ he asked, ‘ prudent intelligent men whose 
services the country might profit by but who have no chance to gratify 
the legitimate object of their ambition, so that an eternal change of the 
great aristocratic families seems intended to go on for ever.’ From this 
jealousy of the Whig aristocracy, so common among men of letters in the 
mid-Victorian period, Trollope was almost entirely free. He had less 
illusions about them, in all probability, than had Macaulay; and in 
Laurence Fitzgibbon he painted an admirable picture of the Irish Whig 
place-hunter. 

‘ Doing things, as you call it, is only bidding for power—for 
patronage and pay.’ 

‘ And is the country to have no service done ?’ 

‘ The country gets quite as much service as it pays for—and perhaps 
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a little more. The clerks in the offices work for the country. And the 
ministers work too, if they’ve got anything to manage. There is plenty 
of work done ;—but of work in Parliament, the less the better, according 
to my ideas. It’s very little that ever is done, and that little is generally 
too much.’ 

Trollope knew, too, the attitude of the Whig aristocracy towards those 
whom it felt it necessary to use but unnecessary to like. Such a man was 
Mr. Bonteen, who so nearly became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
with whose murder Phineas Finn was charged. In a notable passage in 
Phineas Redux Trollope showed at once his insight and his preferences. 


‘There is probably more of the flavour of political aristocracy to be 
found still remaining among our Liberal leading statesmen than among their 
opponents . . . among the old Whigs a halo of statecraft has, for ages past, so 
strongly pervaded and enveloped certain great families, that the power in the 
world of politics thus produced still remains, and is even yet efficacious in 
creating a feeling of exclusiveness . . . with them something of the feeling of 
high blood, of rank, and of living in a park with deer in it, still remains. . . 
With no man was this feeling stronger than with the Duke of St. Bungay, 
though he well knew how to keep it in abeyance, even to the extent of self- 
sacrifice. Bonteens must creep into the holy places. The faces which he loved 
to see,—born chiefly of other faces he had loved when young,—could not 
cluster around the sacred table without others which were much less welcome 
tohim. He was wise enough to know that exclusiveness did not suit the nation, 
though human enough to feel that it would have been pleasant to himself. 
There must be Bonteens ;—but when any Bonteen came up, who loomed before 
his eyes as specially disagreeable, it seemed to him to be a duty to close the door 
against such a one, if it could be closed without violence. A constant, gentle 
pressure against the door would tend to keep down the number of the Bonteens.’ 


It takes no reading between the lines to see that Trollope preferred 
the Duke of St. Bungay to Mr. Bonteen. He dealt gently with his Whig 
statesmen, from the Prime Minister, Mr. Mildmay, to the Whip, 
Barrington Erle; and it was in their ranks that he found his ideal in 
Plantagenet Palliser. 


* The statesman of whom I was thinking . . . was one who did not fall out 
of the ranks, even though his skin would not become hard. He should have 
rank and intellect and parliamentary habits, by which to bind him to the service 
of his country; and he should also have unblemished, unextinguishable, 
inexhaustible love of country.’ 


Towards the Radicals Trollope was less kind. It is true that he liked 
Ontario Moggs, the Radical candidate in Ra/ph the Heir, but it is equally 
true that he regarded him as a good deal of a fool, though an honest and 
sincere fool. For the upper-class doctrinaire Radical Trollope had even 
less use ; for such a man as Daniel Caldigate who bored his son with 
discourses on certain chosen questions, ‘ on the abomination of the Game 
Laws, on the folly of Protection, on the antiquated absurdity of a State 
Church.’ But it was for the smug and successful Radical politician that 
Trollope reserved his keenest satire; for Mr. Turnbull (had he John 
Bright in mind ?). 
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Mr. Turnbull was a professional democrat, in whom poor men 
believed, ‘ thinking that he was their most honest public friend’; he 
made £30,000 a year from his business ; he had strong and broad convic- 
tions, ‘ with perfect self-reliance, with almost unlimited powers of 
endurance, with hot ambition, with no keen scruples, and with a moral 
skin of great thickness.’ His political creed was simple. 


‘Progressive reform in the franchise, of which manhood suffrage should 
be the acknowledged and not far distant end, equal electoral districts, ballot, 
tenant right for England as well as Ireland, reduction of the standing army till 
there should be no standing army to reduce, utter disregard of all political 
movements in Europe, an almost idolatrous admiration for all political move- 
ments in America, free trade in everything except malt, and an absolute 
extinction of a State Church. . . . Having nothing to construct he could 
always deal with generalities. Being free from: responsibility, he was not 
called upon either to study details or to master even great facts. It was his 
business to inveigh against existing evils, and perhaps there is no easier 
business when once the privilege of an audience has been attained.’ 


Mr. Monk, his host, wondered after he had left the dinner-party 
‘ what sort of a time Mrs. Turnbull and the little Turnbulls have of it ’ ; 
and Phineas Finn, as he went home, ‘made up his mind that Mrs. 
Turnbull and the little Turnbulls must probably have a bad time of it.’ 

Nevertheless, it was for the Tories that Trollope reserved his most 
acid scorn; not for the honest Tory squires, whom he was content to 
differ from, but for the Tory party and above all, for Disraeli whom he 
satirised as Mr. Daubeny. Unlike many of his contemporaries, Trollope 
had not been brought up in particularly Liberal circles. ‘ His personal 
sympathies,’ says Escott, speaking of the year 1848, ‘ were not then with 
the Whigs.’ La Vendée, written in 1849, had a good deal in it to appeal 
to Conservative sentiment, and in many respects The Warden (written in 
1852 and published in 1855) was a striking argument in favour of 
Conservatism since it was designed to show how an apparent anomaly or 
injustice could work quite satisfactorily in practice and how a doctrinaire 
attempt to abolish it could do more harm than good. But by the time he 
wrote The Bertrams in 1858 Trollope was bitterly critical of official 
Toryism. 


‘ At that time [¢. 1845] men had not learnt thoroughly by experience, as 
they now have, that no reform, no innovation,—experience almost justifies in 
saying, no revolution, strikes so foully in the nostrils of an English Tory as to 
be absolutely unreconcilable. When taken in the refreshing waters of office, 
any such pill can be swallowed. This is a fact now recognized in politics ; 
and it is a great point in favour of that party that their power of deglutition 
should be so recognized. Let the people want what they will, Jew senators, 
cheap corn, vote by ballot, no property qualifications, or anything else, the 
Tories will carry it for them if the Whigs cannot. A poor Whig premier has 
none but the Liberals to back him; but a reforming Tory will be backed by 
all the world—except those few whom his own dishonesty will personally have 
disgusted.” 


There was so much of the natural Conservative in Trollope and so 
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much simple honesty that he could not appreciate the extent to which 
every political party is inevitably influenced by the outlook of the day or 
understand that, save for a few eccentrics, the Conservatives of the 
mid-century could scarcely escape intellectual domination by contempo- 
rary Liberalism. To Trollope, they appeared as men ready to abandon 
principles which were recognisable and honest, if in some respects 
mistaken, in order to gain or remain in office. The Conservative volte-face 
which resulted in the second Reform Act of 1867 completed his dis- 
illusionment with official Conservatism and added the finishing touch to 
his scorn for Disraeli. In Phineas Finn (written in 1866-7) Trollope had 
expressed, through Laurence Fitzgibbon, his opinion that ‘ Dubby (Mr. 
Daubeny) would give his toes and fingers to remain in.’ In Phineas 
Redux, written in 1870-1, he went beyond this and depicted the Con- 
servatives, under the leadership of Mr. Daubeny and faced by political 
defeat, adopting the cry of church disestablishment in order to sow 
dissension among their opponents and to cling to office. The satire was 
the more to the point because the disestablishment movement probably 
reached its height in 1871, the year when Miall moved his resolution in 
the Commons and when The Times, in commenting on the debate, thought 
it hardly to be doubted that the century would see disestablishment 
accomplished. 

There remains only one other important political problem in which 
Trollope was vitally interested, that of Ireland. He was well enough 
acquainted with the idiosyncracies of the Irish character, but he had 
no conception of Ireland as a distinct nation or of the attitude, half-tribal, 
half-Socialist, of the Irish peasantry towards the land. In Castle Richmond, 
written in 1859-60, but based on his own experiences during the famine, 
he depicted an Anglo-Irish landowning family with all the virtues of their 
English counterparts. Ireland, in his view, was not England—in some 
ways it was more enjoyable than England—but the more it modelled its 
ways and institutions upon those of England the better it would be. We 
are so much accustomed to regarding the Irish problem as continuous 
during the nineteeth century that it is salutary to remember how Trollope 
(and he was not alone in this) regarded the Irish problem as substantially 
settled in the middle of the ’seventies. In his Axsobiography, written in 
1875—6, he said : 


‘ Home Rule is no doubt a nuisance—and especially a nuisance because the 
professors of the doctrine do not at all believe in it themselves. . . . Home 
Rule is at any rate better and more easily managed than the rebellion at the close 
of the last century ; it is better than the treachery of the Union ; less trouble- 
some than O’Connell’s monster meetings ; less dangerous than Smith O’Brien 
and the battle of the cabbage-garden at Ballingay ; and very much less bloody 
than Fenianism. The descent from O’Connell to Butt has been the natural 
declension of a political disease, which we had no right to hope could be cured 
by any one remedy.’ 

By the time Trollope died at the end of 1882 his optimism over 


Ireland had been shown to be ill-founded. Parnell and Davitt were more 
formidable enemies of the English connection than O’Connell, Smith 
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O’Brien and the Fenians put together. In the last year of his life Trollope 
was writing The Landleaguers on the theme that the renewal of Irish 
discontent was chiefly due to professional agitators, and especially foreign 
agitators. But for his friendship with W. E. Forster he would almost 
certainly have abandoned the Liberal Party on account of its Irish policy ; 
and there is no reason to doubt but that, if he had lived, he would have 
been, like most of the educated and distinguished Englishmen of his day, 
an opponent of Home Rule. 

Finally, then, what was his theory of politics ? If we can formulate it 
we shall, as was suggested earlier, have fixed one point on the frontier of 
Liberalism, but it is necessary to deal first with a preliminary objection : 
that Trollope was really a Conservative all the time, so that an examination 
of his politics affords no help towards the analysis of Liberalism. In 
fact, there is next to no weight in this objection. It may be that Trollope’s 
Liberalism would be regarded to-day as a very old-fashioned type of 
Conservatism ; but that only affords an additional reason for including 
it in a survey of Victorian Liberalism. It was part of the strength and 
essence of Victorian Liberalism that it included such Conservative 
elements, but Trollope was not- merely an unsparing critic of official 
Conservative and, on one occasion, a Liberal candidate: he was also a 
Liberal in a deeper and fundamental sense. 

Before we come to that point, however, we may notice some others 
on which he differed from a great many, perhaps the majority, of con- 
temporary Liberals. He was not a pro-clerical, in the sense in which the 
young Gladstone and the Tractarians were pro-clericals : he had no idea 
of regenerating England by means of a ‘ clerisy.’ But, equally, he had 
no idea of regenerating England by disestablishing the Church or 
joining the Liberation Society. He was as much removed from the 
Nonconformist approach to disestablishment as from the High Church 
approach. He saw no danger to the Church in its connection with the 
State because the established clergy, as he knew them, had that connection 
in their bones and could not be imagined as the leaders of a spiritual 
crusade, were they to be freed from it. Trollope was opposed, also, to 
at least two of the panaceas of contemporary Liberalism, vote by ballot 
and ‘ temperance ’ legislation. When he stood for Beverley in 1868 he 
was confronted by demands for these measures. ‘I hated, and do hate, 
both measures,’ he wrote, ‘ thinking it to be unworthy of a great people 
to free itself from the evil results of vicious conduct by unmanly 
restraints. Undue influence on voters is a great evil from which this 
country had already done much to emancipate itself by extended electoral 
districts and by an increase of independent feeling. . . . As for drink, I 
believe in no Parliamentary restraint, but I do believe in the gradual effect 
of moral teaching and education.’ In other words, Trollope believed 
that human beings were good rather than bad and could by teaching and 
education be made better. We shall return to his optimism later, but 
at this point we can notice his conception of liberty. ‘ The winning of 
liberty,’ he wrote in North America (1862), ‘ is long and tedious but the 
losing it is an easy downhill journey.” But what was this liberty which 
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might be lost and won ? In private and social life it apparently meant the 
position enjoyed in practice by the head of the well-to-do Victorian 
household. Children and servants necessarily enjoyed more restricted 
privileges. In other words, liberty had nothing to do with equality, but 
a great deal to do with opportunity. Although Trollope does not seem 
to have said so directly—the point was perhaps too obvious to make—he 
seems to have regarded liberty as sufficiently secure so long as two things 
existed: a sort of privileged zone in which the more fortunate might 
enjoy what he regarded as the essential freedoms and such a state of 
society as made entry into that zone at least theoretically possible to 
others. He could be criticised from both the Right, because of his 
neglect of the problem of authority, and from the Left because he made 
no attempt to work out the relations between political and 
economic liberty. On the other hand, it is arguable that the existence of 
a minority enjoying a superior kind of liberty somewhat raised the 
standard of liberty enjoyed by the majority, as the standard of the common 
cutlery and china sold in the department stores reflects to some degree the 
standard of the best and most expensive which very few people can buy. 
Trollope, however, was not a political thinker and he evidently felt no 
need to analyse his conception of personal liberty. Nor was he more 
curious about the consequences of those movements for national unity 
and freedom which his generation was witnessing. With these move- 
ments, such as that which created the Prussian nation, he sympathised ; 
but he made no attempt to examine their effect upon what he regarded as 
Liberal principles. In a letter to Kate Field, written in August, 1862, 
after his return from the United States, he said : 


* This conscription is very bad. Was it absolutely necessary? My feeling 
is that a man should die rather than be made a soldier against his will. One’s 
country has no right to demand everything. . . . If a country cannot get along 
without a military conscription it had better give up—and let its children seek 
other ties.’ 


Only two years before, Acton had expressed similar sentiments. 


‘ Conscription is not to be tolerated by a people that understands and loves 
freedom.’ 


But Acton, as a political thinker and historian, had seen (as Trollope 
had not) the resemblance between successful ‘ liberal’ nationalism and 
imperialism. 
‘In fact, Italian liberalism for the most part is not far removed from the 
system which finds its most natural expression and development in French 
m. Conscription, for instance, he [Lyons] himself says, is advocated 
by the Liberal party, as it has been imposed on the Italians by Garibaldi, though 
it was one of their greatest liberties under Naples.’ 


Acton had seen the danger: he had seen, one might almost say, the 
shadow of Mussolini behind Garibaldi. Trollope had simply seen 
something which he found repellent : he made no attempt to see how far 
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it was an inevitable consequence of the nationalism with which he 
sympathised. 

* But,’ as he said in the letter just quoted, ‘I do not on this account 
despair. It was not to be supposed that in doing so much all should be 
done without a mistake.’ There is the key to Trollope’s Liberalism. He 
was a Liberal primarily because he was an optimist. Criticising in his 
Autobiography the critics of contemporary England he said : 


“The loudness and extravagance of their lamentations, the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth which comes from them, over a world which is supposed to 
have gone altogether shoddywards, are so contrary to the convictions of men 
who cannot but see how comfort has been increased, how health has been 
improved, how education has been extended, that the general effect of their 
teaching is the opposite of what has been intended.’ 


That was an expression, perhaps a modest one, of Victorian optimism. 
It is the theme of much of Macaulay’s writing ; it had been put eloquently 
by Bulwer Lytton in the introduction to the 1848 edition of Pelham (ata. 
time when there seemed less reason for it) ; James Hurnard, the brewer- 
versifier whom Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton has brought to light, wrote 
in 1867-8 : 
* Our laws, somehow, are always going wrong, 
Yet we, meanwhile, are always going right, 
Becoming year by year more rich and powerful.’ * 


Now, it is perfectly easy for a materialist to be an optimist if he lives in a 
time when the advantages of material development are very obvious. It 
is difficult for a Christian to be an optimist as regards this world because, 
believing in the existence of original sin, he is bound to regard this 
life as a desperate and continuous struggle against evil. But it was the 
practical strength of many Victorians that they were at once optiruists 
and (as they vehemently believed) Christians; and of these Trollope 


Was one. 


‘I do believe’ [he wrote in North America] ‘ that God is still over all and 
that everything is working for good.’ 


In the Autobiography he related this view to practical party politics. 


* We do not understand the operations of Almighty Wisdom and are there- 
fore unable to tell the causes of the terrible inequalities we see. . . . We, who 
have been born to the superior condition . . . cannot, I think, look upon the 
inane, unintellectual and frost-bound life of those who cannot even feed 
themselves sufficiently by their sweat, without some feeling of injustice, some 
feeling of pain. This consciousness of wrong has induced in many enthusiastic 
and unbalanced minds a desire to set all things right by a proclaimed equality 
. . . the mind of the thinker and student is driven to admit, though it be 
awestruck by apparent injustice, that this inequality is the work of God. Make 
all men equal to-day and God has so created them that they shall all be unequal 
to-morrow. The so-called Conservative seeing this and being surely convinced 
that all inequalities are of divine origin, tells himself that it is his duty to preserve 


1 James Hurnard, A Victorian Character. Being Extracts from The Setting Sun, selected 
and arranged by G. Rostrevor Hamilton, (1946). 
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them . . . the divine inequality is apparent to him but not the equally divine 
diminution of that inequality. That such diminution is taking place on all 
sides is apparent enough ; but it is apparent to him as an evil, the consummation 
of which it is his duty to retard. . . . The equally conscientious Liberal . . . 
is equally aware that these differences are of divine origin . . .but he is also 
alive to the fact that these distances are daily becoming less, and he regards this 
continual diminution as a series of steps towards that human millennium of 
which he dreams. He is ever ready to help the many to ascend the ladder a 
little, though he knows, as they come up towards him, he must go down to 
meet them. What is really in his mind is—I will not say equality, for the word 
is offensive . . . but a tendency towards equality.’ 


It may very well be asked what Trollope proposed to do to help the 
many a little way up the ladder. He was certainly not prepared to offer 
them a millennium of idleness. As he put it succinctly in He Knew He Was 
Right, 


‘ The unpleasantness of this world consists chiefly in the fact that when a 
man wants wages, he must earn them.’ 


His creed might be fairly expressed in the somewhat unfashionable 
phrase, ‘ A fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage.’ Of the lower ranks of 
the Post Office employees (to whom he had given practical help) he 
expressed the hope 


* that the letter-carriers and sorters should not be overworked, that they should 
be adequately paid and have some hours to themselves, especially on Sundays ; 
above all, that they should be made to earn their wages ; and latterly that they 
should not be crushed by what I thought the damnable system of so-called 
merit.’ 


This, however, was not helping anyone up the ladder: it was simply 
making the position of a number of people at the bottom of the ladder as 
equitable as possible. Suppose they set out to climb the ladder? Suppose 
the ladder were even made a little easier for them to climb, as by the 
introduction of the system of competitive examination for entry into the 
Civil Service ? 


‘ There are places in life ’ [wrote Trollope] ‘ which can hardly be well filled 
except by “‘ Gentlemen.” . . . It may be that the son of the butcher of the 
village shall become as well fitted for employments requiring gentle culture as 
the son of the parson. Such is often the case. When such is the case, no one 
has been more prone to give the butcher’s son all the welcome he has merited 
than I myself ; but the chances are greatly in favour of the parson’s son. The 
gates of the one class should be open to the other ; but neither to the one class 
nor to the other can good be done by declaring that there are no gates, no 
barriers, no differences.’ 


This was almost exactly the same social outlook as that of Palmerston. 


* We have shown,’ [Palmerston said in 1850] ‘ the example of a nation in 
which every class of society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which Providence 
has assigned to it; while at the same time each individual of each class is 
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constantly trying to raise himself in the social scale—not by injustice and wrong, 
not by violence and illegality—but by persevering good conduct and by the 
steady and energetic exertion of the moral and intellectual faculties with which 
his creator has endowed him.’ 


The doctrine to which both Palmerston and Trollope thus subscribed 
has sometimes been called that of equality of opportunity. In point of 
fact, the opportunities were very far from equal and neither Trollope 
nor Palmerston was much inclined to make them more nearly equal. 
What Trollope substituted for equality of opportunity was the equal 
right to pursue such opportunities as did exist. The way up the ladder 
was not to be made easier to the butcher’s son ; but if he climbed it there 
was to be a hearty welcome for him at the top. : 

Is it possible, after this, to call Trollope a Liberal? Yes; both 
possible and necessary. Perhaps no phrase is more typical of the mental 
difficulties, of the mental confusion of the Victorian Liberal than that 
phrase of Trollope’s, ‘ not equality . . . buta tendency towards equality.’ 
Trollope was perfectly well aware that equality was impossible, and said 
so. To him, indeed, the fact of equality was not only impossible, but the 
conception of it was offensive. Yet to this state of things, which he 
regarded as offensive and impossible, he felt that the mind of the con- 
scientious Liberal, such as he was, must tend. It is extremely difficult to 
find any logical justification for this position. In practice, it might take 
centuries to arrive at equality, especially as Trollope was not prepared to 
take any overt action and, as he said, was glad to be accompanied on his 
way by the repressive action of a Conservative opponent. But suppose 
the divine diminution of inequalities became divinely accelerated ? 
Suppose the Conservative opponent, instead of repressing that tendency 
became its active supporter ? Suppose that the offensive conception of 
equality approached, not at the rate of an inch a century, but by leaps 
and bounds. 

One of the best criticisms of Liberalism is that of Mr. T. S. Eliot, in 
the Idea of a Christian Society. 


‘ That Liberalism may be a tendency towards something very different from 
itself, is a possibility in its nature. For it is something which tends to release 
energy rather than accumulate it, to relax rather than to fortify. It is a move- 
ment not so much defined by its end as by its starting point ; away from, rather 
than towards, something definite. Our point of departure is more real to us 
than our destination ; and the destination is likely to present a very different 
picture when arrived at, from the vaguer image formed in imagination.’ 


To put it more crudely, the Victorian Liberals, of whom we have taken 
Trollope as a representative, regarded themselves as taking a journey 
to a destination which they did not want to reach, but by a train so slow, 
stopping at so many stations for so long, passing through much pleasant 
and interesting country, that the thought of the destination was lost in 
the fact of the journey. Instead, they found themselves on a non-stop 
express. Such was the intellectual weakness of Victorian Liberalism, 
which destroyed it. 








LE CORBUSIER AND THE PASSAGE 
OF TASTE 


By Robin Fedden 


Le Corbusier Concerning Town Planning, Architectural Press. Pp. 127. 
tos. 6d. 
Designers in Britain, Allan Wingate. Pp. 254. 455. 

OR many years Le Corbusier has been the best-known name in 

modern architecture. There are indeed many people for whom he is 
modern architecture, a convenient focus for either intense dislike or 
passionate loyalty. That Corbusier should have attained to this position 
as the symbol and representative of a movement is not due altogether to 
his remarkable achievements as an architect. There have been other 
factors. Corbusier is a man of striking and dynamic personality, of 
immense energy, immense self-confidence, and immense vanity. Not 
least he is the author of some twenty books that, in anything but a 
whisper, have proclaimed Corbusier’s views to the world. He is indeed 
one of the outstandingly effective impresarios of our time, and as such 
has rendered inestimable services not only to Corbusier, but to the whole 
cause of modern architecture. 

His notable success as a publicist is in one sense strange. Corbusier’s 
books are clumsy, slipshod, and repetitive. Ill-considered and ill-argued, 
they often read like undergraduate manifestos, and the scribbles which 
accompany the texts are frequently superficial and almost impertinently 
casual, His latest book, Concerning Town Planning, is no exception, and 
such qualities as the original may have had—apart from the Corbusian 
energy and enthusiasm which neither print nor a foreign language can 
obscure—are lost in the inadequacy of the English translation. Further, 
the form of the book—it consists of answers to a series of eighteen 
questions—favours the indiscipline to which Corbusier’s writing is 
prone. Over-emphasis of the commonplace, the cavalier enunciation of 
points that need definition, repetition, tendencious writing: such faults 
are frequent. Also, Corbusier says little in Concerning Town Planning that 
he has not said before. (Much of the material comes straight from Le 
Corbusier, 1938-1946, published in Switzerland.) Ignoring mistransla- 
tions, misprints, and the sketch of the Villa d’Este (upside down), the 
reader struggles with Corbusier’s prose, recalling almost incredulously 
the gay and sensitive paintings, and the white villas poised like birds on 
the French landscape. In the end he will probably be defeated, for the 
great man with twenty books to his credit cannot write. 

Concerning Town Planning none the less provides a convenient point of 
departure for a review of Corbusier’s development and his position 


Robin Fedden is a Regional Representative of the National 
Trust. His most recent book, Sytia, was published in 1946. 
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relative to present architectural trends. Charles Edouard Jeanneret, who 
did not adopt his maternal grandmother’s name of Le Corbusier until 
thirty-five years later, was born in 1887. Though he built his first house 
at the age of eighteen, and in the first decade of this century studied under 
Perret in France and Behrens in Germany, Corbusier did not become an 
active architect until many years later. Before the First World War he 
travelled in Italy, Greece, and the Near East, where he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the forms of that classical architecture which he 
was so categorically to reject for contemporary purposes. After the 
war, he emerged as one of the most notable painters in the Cubist move- 
ment. A meeting with Ozenfant in 1918 resulted in an extraordinarily 
fruitful workshop alliance, comparable to the Braque-Picasso partnership 
of a decade earlier. With Ozenfant he founded L’ Esprit Nouveau, the 
periodical that was to give currency to his views, and they were together 
responsible for evolving that development of Cubist doctrine known as 
Purism. His pictures of the Purist period have a smiling quality, an easy 
confidence and gaiety, hardly paralleled within the strict discipline of the 
Cubist tradition, and they are characterised by an almost Louis XVI 
range of colour—rose pink, light brown, sky blue. 

It was in 1922 that Jeanneret, taking the name of Le Corbusier, 
turned seriously to architecture, making it thenceforth his chief business, 
It is important, however, to remember that Jeanneret the painter existed 
before Corbusier the architect; for many years his buildings in their 
lightness, equanimity, and poise, echoed the qualities of his pictures. In 
turning to architecture Corbusier’s main purpose was to exploit—as so 
few of his contemporaries were doing—the immense and revolutionary 
possibilities of ferro-concrete construction, and to exploit them iti terms 
of his Cubist training. A Cubist emphasis on flat planes, geometric form, 
and space relationship, was to direct into significant channels the new 
methods and materials. The character of his earlier buildings thus 
springs from two sources of inspiration : the Cubist theory of painting, 
and the nature of ferro-concrete. 

The latter offered a stimulus and a challenge—Corbusier reacted to 
both with characteristic vigour—such as architects had not known since 
the discovery of the Gothic arch. It altered in fact the whole basis of 
architecture. With the coming of the steel and concrete skeleton, walls 
ceased to be constructional. They no longer had to secure a building or 
support a roof. At the same time there ceased to be any limitation to the 
size of windows, which had previously been determined by the span of 
lintel or arch. Flat roofs, the extensive use of the cantilever, emancipation 
from the ground (the possibility of poising buildings on pilofis or stilts, 
like objects isolated in space), were only three of the further constructional 
features immediately indicated by the use of ferro-concrete. In the vast 
field of experiment opened by the new medium Corbusier achieved 
buildings of lyrical beauty. On the lyricism it is essential to insist, for 
though it may be argued that Corbusier lacks certain architectural 
aptitudes, such as an innate sympathy for materials and a sense of scale, 
the poetic and imaginative quality of his building is beyond question. 

The rational use of ferro-concrete became almost at once associated 
with ‘ functionalism.’ An insistence on the intimate connection between 
the purpose of a building and its design was a healthy reaction to showy 
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impractical architecture and to the indiscriminate use of applied ornament. 
Architects, in closely linking design and function, were simply doing for 
buildings what literary critics at the same period were doing for verse, in 
drawing attention to the necessary unity of form and content. On the 
other hand, one of the first functions of a building is clearly to be pleasing 
to the eye, and ‘ functionalism ’ in its extreme form—the idea that utility 
and nothing more is the criterion of good building—was a belief at no 
time held by serious architects. In the popular mind, however, extreme 
functionalism became linked with the idea of modern architecture and 
with the work of Corbusier in particular. For the second association 
certain half-truths expressed by Corbusier were probably responsible 
(° La maison est une machine a habiter’). In actual fact Corbusier was among 
the less strictly functional of progressive architects. Poetry and fantasy 
have always distinguished his building. His lovely villa La Savoye at 
Poissy (1929-31) raised on pilotis and painted white, pink, blue, and 
green, swims in space like the emanation—as indeed it is—of a Cubist 
painter’s imagination. From a functional point of view it seems doubtful 
whether such construction on pi/otis is suitable for the small country 
house, where the owner presumably wishes to be in intimate contact with 
his garden. A ground-floor living-room, expressing in modern terms the 
conception of the French window, would at La Savoye have perhaps been 
more functional. It could hardly have been more beautiful. Corbusier 
has long since made his own position clear on this point. Like the great 
architecture of the past, modern architecture, he holds, must transcend 
the utilitarian. ‘ Ce qui demeure des entreprises humaines n'est pas ce qui sert, 
mais ce qui émeut.” The word functionalism to-day has already something 
of a period ring, but the popular distortion dies hard—it has, of course, 
for years been used as a stick to beat the modern architect—and the 
lyric Corbusier will probably long be regarded as a dour utilitarian. 

The Cubist element in Corbusier’s earlier work, its geometric quality, 
the love of unbroken planes (‘ /es beaux murs blancs’), was common to 
much avant garde architecture in the ’twenties. It was in fact almost the 
hallmark of the period, and when insensitively used could produce cold, 
stilted, and ungenerous building. It became eventually almost a 
mannerism, and creative architecture moved on. Something else 
emerged. By the ’thirties the implications of building in ferro-concrete 
were very generally accepted by serious architects. The revolution had 
succeeded. As a result security measures could be relaxed and the 
barricades taken down. Architecture allowing itself greater latitude 
could afford to diverge from the party line, and compromise in search of a 
wider range of effects. Thus modern building in the last ten or fifteen 
years has tended to become freer, more diversified, more informal, and 
‘easier’ for the layman. There has been a movement away from the 
strictly rectangular building, the non-commital object in smooth stucco 
and glass. With the disappearance of the last long-sustained overtones of 
Purism and Cubism, architecture has become more intimate, has regained 
a new interest in natural materials and regional methods. It has in a sense 
become deintellectualised. 

Aalte, the Finnish architect, with his ‘ free form’ has contributed to 
this movement of liberation, but it is also clearly reflected in Corbusier’s 
work. His wholly successful Swiss Pavilion in the Paris cif universitaire 
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(1933) makes salient features of free curves, and of large fieldstone blocks 
instead of stucco. In his huge Ministry of Education and Health at Rio 
de Janeiro (1937) he employs a range of decorative device which he would 

certainly not have allowed himself at an earlier period. Much is made of 
a red and grey granite found locally, and the building is decorated with 
tiles specially imported from Lisbon and Lipchitz’ sculpture. Not least 
in his introduction of ‘ sun-breakers,’ a revolutionary alternative to the 

ordinary blind, he produced a strikingly decorative motif which he has 
since used frequently. In certain recent designs he has even deserted the 
ferro-concrete skeleton and has advocated the use of local materials. In 
a plan for a large farm near Cherchell in North Africa (1942) he makes 
free use of the simple Arab vault, and the result, while wholly modern, is, 
as he says, ‘in accordance with the country, the climate, and local 
tradition.” His scheme for housing D.P.s by what he calls the Murondin 
system of construction (murs et rondins, i.e., walls and tree trunks) also 
telies wholly on local material. It is significant of the distance which 
architectural taste has moved that Corbusier, even as a stop-gap expedient, 
can oe building with dried earth walls and timber. 

h the possibilities of ferro-concrete construction have directly 
inspired d Corbusier s best building, he has, in common with most progres- 
sive architects, been concerned for many years with the range of problems 
covered by the phrase ‘ architectural planning.’ Architectural planning, 
embracing almost every aspect of contemporary life, is a matter naturally 
not of architecture only, but also of sociology. With Corbusier the 
architect it is not easy to find fault, but Corbusier the sociologist is more 
open to criticism. It is with aspects of sociology and allied matters that 
Concerning Town Planning mainly deals. Corbusier begins with an apt 
warning on ‘ the illusion of plans’ and the snare of the drawing-board 
approach, pointing out once again—it cannot be done too often—that 
good architecture cannot be imposed, but must grow organically out of 
the problem in hand. The reader will find many of the drawings that 
follow too sketchy to invite serious criticism, and many of the ideas will 
seem tiresomely familiar. On the other hand, the reader will do well to 
remember that if Corbusier returns again and again to his trinity—sun, 
space and verdure—or to the obvious fact that man no longer moves at 
3 m.p.h., he was one of the first people to draw attention to the vital 
importance of these things in planning a new and rational architecture. 
That we now take them for granted is in part due to Corbusier. 

With much of the planning that Corbusier advocates the reader will 
find himself in natural agreement. Everyone now, it is to be presumed, 
believes that factories are best isolated, and that the living and the working 
town should form separate units. Again no one is likely to quarrel with 
his plans for routing fast traffic away from residential areas, nor for 
excluding it where possible from the historic centres of ancient towns 
which would thus regain much of their original character. In this 
context his plan for the centre of Saint-Dié in the Vosges (1945) invites 
comparison with the Architectural Review’ s far-seeing scheme for recreating 
the precinct of Westminster. Corbusier naturally also has his remedies 
(they are bound to-day to be drastic) for the blight of the spreading city, 
and he clearly shows how the hideous sprawl has been brought about not 
only by the motor car and the railway, but by the obsolescence of town 
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fortification, once a decisively limiting factor. Roman Paris, Gothic 
Paris, even the Paris of Napoleon III, were constrained within fortifica- 
tions. In the Middle Ages towns even forbade their citizens to build 
outside the walls, except on the understanding that their houses might be 
pulled down on the outbreak of a war. 

It is when Corbusier describes the actual buildings which are to be the 
a of a planned world that he becomes controversial. He envisages 
the total disappearance, for town. planning purposes, of the small house, 
which is to be replaced by ‘ habitation units of appropriate size ’ (1,500- 
2,500 people). These huge vertical blocks, usually raised on pilotis, 
— with every modern device and providing most of the services 
of a hotel, /ook attrac ive enough in Corbusier’s sketches. They raise the 
question, however, as to whether human beings /e living in the 
anonymity of vast ferro-concrete cages, even when provided with a 
maximum of sun and air. Further, when the Englishman reads that the 
hotel industry must take over the catering not only for these ‘ habitation 
units,’ but for the private house, ‘ and feed the population on every level 
of the social scale,’ he will shudder. Corbusier, he will reflect, might 
have thought differently if he had lived here and not in France. The 
reader may also pause to consider how cooking, in an increasingly mechan- 
ised world, remains one of the few creative activities accessible (in 
normal times) to the ordinary individual. 

Corbusier has no good word for the alternatives to the great block, 
whether garden cities, or houses designed to form a street. The garden 
city he rules out unequivocally on the grounds that it is costly, and wasteful 
of public utilities (true enough), and that it always and inevitably gets 
built up and spreads beyond the limits originally intended. The latter, 
however, are clearly not faults inherent in the garden city, but rather 
indicate lack of proper controls. Further, Corbusier simply does not face 
the fact that people mers living in little villas and pottering round 
ridiculous bits of garden (or conversely that no one in their senses likes 
living permanently in anything resembling a large hotel). The degree to 


which Corbusier ignores the likes and habits of the common unenlightened | 


householder is revealed in his attitude to the gardens of garden cities. 
Their pleasures, he says, are illusory ‘ since they require constant upkeep.’ 
Gardeners will agree that comment is superfluous. 

A disregard for the foolish preferences of those on whose behalf they 
labour has frequently characterised the planning of planners. Luckily 
doctrinaire views about people are by no means always a creative dis- 
ability. Corbusier, with crusading ideas as to what people ought to want, 
and a great fecundity of architectural imagination, goes ahead. At 
Philippeville in the North African sands he sites a museum, its galleries 
built on the concentric principle of the snail shell ; infinitely extensible, 
it is perhaps the first important building naturally adapted for growth. 
As the curator’s exhibits multiply so will the snail shell add whorl 


to whorl. At Algiers, upon the old inchoate muddled town, is } 


superimposed the blueprint of a new and perfectly articulated successor. 
At Marseilles they already await the first ‘ habitation unit of appropriate 


size.’ Many years ago Corbusier said, ‘Tout art qui cesse détre de som | 


époque meurt.’? He remains not of, but safely ahead of, his own time. 
Designers in Britain sets out to provide a general review of the work of 
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British industrial designers and graphic artists. It is primarily a work of 
reference to which it is hoped manufacturers, advertisers, and publishers, 
will repair when in need of a competent designer. The quality of the 
compilation varies, naturally enough, from one designer to another— 
that is, within very wide limits. ere is some ent work, but the 
average level of design in Britain remains disappointing. Indeed the 
mediocrity of industrial and commercial design constitutes something of 
a mystery: though always, ostensibly, in the process of rapid improve- 
ment, it never seems to get appreciably better. 

As a piece of book production Designers in Britain, judged by English 
post-war standards, is remarkable. Though there are criticisms to be 


made—the scale of the reproductions is often too small, and the lay-out 
is not always happy—the book, in these skimped days, represents a 
considerable achievement on the part of the publishers. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


} Bie has availed against the sophistries of the egalitarians. Burke’s xe 
phrase of the Ecclesiasticus in his Reflections—‘ those who attempt to level, 
never equalise’—is still apt and unattended. Kierkegaard attributed the 
levelling process at its lowest to the public, ‘that gruesome abstraction ’ fostered 
by the Press, itself an abstraction—‘ indolent rather than bad, but with a 
negative desire to dominate.’ But he regarded it as an inevitable, even pro- 
paeee process. peanars. not in the sense implied by the social uplifters, 

ut because it renders the plight of the individual more desperate. And because, 
when it is completed, ‘ then the time has come for work to begin, for every 
individual must work for himself, each for himself. No longer can the 
individual, as in former times, turn to the great for help when he grows con- 
fused. That is past; he is either lost in the dizziness of unending abstraction, 
or saved forever in the reality of religion.’ 

Recognition of the contemporary relevence of Kierkegaardian thought 
has grown rapidly in the past few years. Its development should be greatly 
assisted by the recent publication of A Kierkegaard Anthology (Ed. by Robert 
Bretall. Oxford University Press: 305.). Kierkegaard is less fully revealed 
than most in his single works and such a representative selection of his con- 
siderable output was badly needed. 


* * cd * * 


For his introduction into France, Kierkegaard was to be indebted to 
André Gide. And a characteristic expression of Kierkegaard’s real attitude 
towards the levellers (‘ Levelling is not God’s work and every proper man 
must have moments in which he is tempted to weep over that work of deso- 
lation.’) is contained among fragments in a recent publication, The Journals of 
André Gide, Vol. 1, 1889-1913 (Trans. from the French with an introduction 
and notes by Justin O’Brien. Seckerand Warburg : 255.). Anyone approaching 
Gide for the first time by way of these journals might well be confounded. 
For self-revealing as this remarkable piece of autobiographical writing is, 
Gide commits himself to such a host of apparent contradictions within it, so 
many hesitations and complexities, that without a wider knowledge of his work 
his true being still derides our judgment. But, with that added knowledge, 
then the fascination of the journals is the ultimate clue they contain to a man of 
fare, uncompromising intellect—a man whose influence on French letters 
has, as Gide’s excellent translator, Mr. O’Brien, reminds us, been greater, 
perhaps, than any man’s since Beaudelaire. The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on having chosen a moment when the artist’s relationship to society 
—_ such grave concern to illumine the actions of one of the great ones in 

e conflict. 


* * * * * 


Although himself an exponent of the deliberate style in composition, Gide 
has had no great regard for the works of Henry James. In a letter to Charles 
Du Bos, he once wrote, ‘ To tell the truth, he does not interest me at all ; 
or rather it is his métier that interests me, his métier only, the prodigious 
virtuosity.” This letter, with a collection of critical essays on James by Max 
Beerbohm, T. S. Eliot, Edmund Wilson, F. O. Mathiesson and others, is 
reprinted in The Question of Henry James (Ed. by F. W. Dupee. Allan Wingate : 
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185.). This assorted contribution to the recrudescent Jamesian controversy 
emerges well on in the fray—although, of course, its contents have appeared 
separately from time to time. But an all-round assessment of the character of 
James and the nature of bis critics would be deficient without it. 


* * * * * 


Personality in Politics, by Sit Arthur Salter (Faber and Faber: 125. 6d.), is 
prefatorily concerned with the interaction of impersonal forces and the per- 
sonalities of those in authority, and with the particular task of the historian 
in relating the two in the pattern of causation. Affirming his belief in the 
importance of the trivial and accidental in this pattern, the author pleads for 
the greater recognition of the personal impression and the anecdote as materials 
of history, and deplores the over-emphatic regard paid to evidence of per- 
sonality inferred from events. His thesis is illustrated with separate chapters 
on A. J. Balfour (‘The Aristocrat in Politics’), Lloyd George, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Neville Chamberlain, Winston Churchill (“ Magnanimity ’) and 
a dozen or so other personalities in politics. This is a deft and polite book and 
all but the sceptics will disarm before it with pleasure, such is the imperceptibly 
critical delight taken by its author as a disciple of this galaxy. 


* * * oe 


A second edition has just appeared of the late Christopher Hobhouse’s 
Fox (Constable and John Murray: 12s. 6d.), with a biographical introduction 
by Harold Nicolson. Hobhouse, who was killed in the summer of 1940 when 
he had scarcely entered his thirties, wrote this biography at the age of twenty- 
five. Frequently, it is said, disconcerting in his manner, although in conceal- 
ment affectionate and appreciative of the affection of others, Hobhouse 
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characterised a generation’s revolt against the enemies of a patrician mode, 

His nostalgia for the forgotten graces, wit and redolence of an uncommon age 

and an uncommon man found natural expression in his absorption with the 

eighteenth century and with Charles Fox, And it was the final discovery of 

this affinity with both that gave to his book the remarkable maturity that it has. 
* * 


* * * 


The scientific aspects of levelling and bureaucratisation have seldom been 
dealt with more exhaustively than by that eminent German economist and 
sociologist, Max Weber. But, until now, his work has not been available in 
translation. From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (Trans. and ed. with ar 
introduction by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner and Co,: 215.) is the most recent addition to the series of books at 
pervert in production under the editorship of Dr. Karl Mannheim, by The 

ternational Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. This series 

which deserves the highest commendation for the consistency of its high 

scholarship, has been designed to create a basis for a wider intellectual under 
standing of our present crisis. ye 
M.G. 
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